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AND  WE... 


The  editors  and  the  staff  of  T^he  Literary  Magazine  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  would  like  to  welcome  The  Massachusetts 
Review  to  the  published  world!  We  fully  sympathize  with  the  finan- 
cial travail  which  the  Review  staff  has  undergone  in  the  throes  of 
their  first  issue.  We  believe  that  such  a publication  is  a genuine  means 
toward  a realistic  "expansion”  of  the  University. 

With  our  first  issue,  Quarterly  has  been  omitted,  since  this 
magazine  no  longer  functions  on  that  basis.  As  some  may  recall, 
last  year  a contest  was  held  to  select  an  appropriate  new  name.  Of 
the  many  submitted  the  only  one  which  was  worthy  of  serious  consi- 
deration was  Houyhnhnm  . . . 

We  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Elliot  Offner  of  The  University  Art 
Department  for  the  design  of  the  cover. 
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THE  TOP  OF  THE  CONTINENT 

Ray  Kennedy 

Riding  in  the  dark  foothills,  burring  over  the  white-lined  ribbon 
of  a highway,  a bus  sped  mountainward.  Hours  earlier,  the  sun  had 
gone  into  the  mountains,  and,  now,  the  moon,  tilting  down  the  sky, 
was  following.  Along  the  roadside,  grazing-fields  and  barren  orchards 
and  an  occasional  sprawling  barn  lay  mute  in  the  moon’s  October 
spell.  The  bus,  with  its  own  rigorous  schedule  to  keep,  shot  into 
Montana. 

Shortly  after  midnight  it  arrived  in  a dark,  sleeping  town;  it 
stopped  opposite  a faintly-lighted  hotel,  and  gave  up  a lone  passenger. 
Then  the  doors  folded  shut;  the  dim  inner  light  winked  out;  and  the 
bus  started  away  into  the  somber  street.  Hatless,  and  wearing  a faded, 
green  overcoat,  the  man  lingered  at  the  street’s  edge,  watching  after 
the  bus  as  it  rushed  on  under  the  receding  street-light  cones  which 
lay  in  a chain  running  out  to  the  darkness  at  the  edge  of  town. 

Walking  unhurriedly  and  erectly,  the  slender,  balding  man  angled 
across  the  deserted  street  toward  the  glazed  window-front  of  the  hotel. 
Before  entering,  he  paused  on  the  walk  and  set  down  his  leather 
traveling  bag.  A newspaper,  windborne,  skittered  past  his  feet,  scrap- 
ing over  the  asphalt,  and  crashed  softly  against  the  stair  rails.  Drawing 
a sail  of  a handkerchief  from  his  coatpocket,  he  began  to  blow  his  nose 
while  idly  surveying  the  dark  upper  windows  which  punctuated  the 
hotel’s  facade.  A cold  wind,  rushing  from  the  mouth  of  an  alleyway 
nearby,  whipped  the  heavy  green  coat  against  his  legs. 

Sniffling,  and  brushing  the  handkerchief  at  his  nose,  he  stooped 
for  his  bag  and  went  into  the  hotel.  The  clerk,  an  eighteen  year-old, 
was  seated  behind  the  desk  on  a straight-backed  chair.  He  was  facing 
away  from  the  door,  the  chair  tilted  backwards,  and  had  his  two  feet 
cocked  against  the  lacquered  woodwork  beneath  the  clock.  He  was 
deeply  absorbed  in  a paper-backed  novel:  at  the  sound  of  the  door 
jingling  shut  his  head  swiveled  round.  Undoing  the  buttons  of  his 
overcoat,  the  man  approached  the  mutilated,  mahogany  desk  which 
lay  between  them.  Without  saying  a word,  the  clerk  moved  almost 
somnambulistically  and  took  down  a key  from  the  board  at  his  left. 
He  tossed  it  on  to  the  surface  of  the  desk. 

The  arrivee  opened  the  cover  of  the  register.  Sniffling  again,  he 
brought  forth  his  furled  handkerchief  and  wiped  at  his  nose  while 
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leaning  forward  and  scanning  the  scanty  guest-list  with  his  colorless 
eyes.  Then,  taking  up  a pen,  he  began  to  sign,  very  carefully,  his  name: 
E.  Sweeney.  He  restored  the  pen  to  its  receptacle. 

"When  is  the  next  bus  east?”  he  asked,  taking  up  his  room-key. 

Painfully,  the  young  clerk  disengaged  himself  from  the  printed 
page.  "East?”  he  said  stupidly,  and  then  repeated  the  word  as  if  his 
mind  were  journeying  in  from  a great  distance,  trying  to  orient.  "There 
ain't  no  bus  east,”  he  said.  "Only  the  western,  fella,  and  you  was  on 
it.” 

"It  doesn’t  matter,”  Sweeney  said. 

The  clerk  grunted  indifferently  and  fell,  again,  to  his  reading. 
Sweeney  left  the  desk;  and  the  clerk,  preoccupied,  reached  a hand  in- 
side his  flannel  shirt  and  began,  noisily  and  systematically,  to  scratch 
his  armpit. 

Sweeney  mounted  the  narrow,  draughty  stairway  which  led  to 
the  upper  floors.  From  the  lobby  below  he  heard  the  clerk’s  chair 
scrape  harshly  on  the  floor  as  the  boy  rose,  then  a series  of  four  sharp, 
metallic  crashes  issuing  upwards  into  the  stairwell.  The  clerk  was 
kicking  the  space-heater. 

His  room  was  on  the  third  floor:  it  looked  onto  the  alleyway  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  hotel.  From  the  window,  only  the  dark,  merging 
shapes  of  a half-dozen  buildings  below  could  be  discerned.  Beyond 
that  lay  miles  of  grazing-fields;  and  farther  on,  stretching  far  into  the 
Dakotas,  vast  harvested  lands  yawned  nakedly. 

Sweeney  removed  his  green  coat  and  laid  it  on  the  bed.  On  the 
ceiling  overhead,  an  electric-light  bulb,  situated  in  a tarnished  brass 
fixture,  sparkled  feebly  as  if  it  were  about  to  flicker  out.  The  room,  in- 
adequately heated  by  a tall,  obstreperously  hissing  and  clanking  steam 
radiator  which  stood  sentry-like  by  the  window,  was  carpetless  and  had 
no  toilet  facilities:  for  that  one  had  to  cross  the  hall.  Besides  the  bed, 
the  room’s  furnishings  included  only  a night- table,  a Bible,  a chair, 
a waste-paper  basket,  a chest  of  drawers,  and  on  the  wall  next  to  the 
door  a pier-glass. 

Undoing  his  necktie,  Sweeney  paused  and  stood  before  the  full- 
length  glass.  He  took  a full  and  detailed  account  of  himself.  Eye- 
glasses: genteel,  almost  priestly.  Shirt:  crisp,  white,  frayed.  Tie:  grey, 
wine-stained.  Trousers:  grey,  woolen,  ill-fitting.  Socks:  white,  woolen. 
Shoes:  tan. 

Hair:  red,  silky,  and  badly  receding.  Pate:  egg-like,  pallid,  sub- 
ject to  incontinent  dizziness.  Forehead:  fragile,  sloped.  Eyes:  color- 
less, watery.  Mouth:  weak.  Chin:  firm.  Neck:  thin,  gorsed.  Arms: 
good.  Chest:  caved.  Paunch:  blossoming.  Legs:  exceeding  long,  bird- 
like. Summary:  forty-three  years  old. 
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Before  unpacking  his  bag,  Sweeney  dealt  the  dripping  pipes  a 
measured  blow  with  the  toe  of  his  shoe.  The  radiator  rapped  back  its 
obstreperous  disapproval.  A protracted  hiss  mocked  him  as  he  began 
to  extract  his  meager  effects:  a toilet  kit,  two  shirts,  a pair  of  white 
summer  trousers,  four  pairs  of  socks  (all  white),  underwear,  six  hand- 
kerchiefs, a green  and  grey  necktie,  three  books  (two  coverless  and 
handworn;  a third  hardbound:  "Myths  and  Myth-makers,”  J.  Fiske.), 
three  roadmaps,  a bus  schedule,  a package  of  nose  tissues,  and  finally, 
a four  by  six-inch  photograph  facing  downwards  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bag. 

Sweeney  paused  to  remove  his  eyeglasses;  he  wiped  them  with  a 
tissue,  wiped  his  eyes,  and  carefully  replaced  the  glasses,  hooking  them 
behind  one  ear,  then  the  other. 

He  took  up  the  picture  in  his  hand:  its  coloring  was  brown-tinted. 
In  the  picture  were  three  young  ladies  seated  on  a lawn,  their  white 
skirts  flared  about  them  on  the  grass.  One  of  them  was  holding  a cat 
in  her  lap.  Sweeney,  young,  jacketed,  handsome,  prosperous,  modest, 
was  standing  alone  behind  the  three  girls,  his  arms  descending  in  a 
V,  hands  locked  solemnly  one  over  the  other.  He  was  smiling  just  a 
little.  The  faces  of  two  of  the  girls,  and  partially  the  third,  were 
obliterated  by  a jagged,  white  gash  which  broke  across  the  picture. 

Observing  the  photo,  squinting,  almost  concentrating,  Sweeney 
crossed  to  the  table,  moved  the  Bible  aside,  and  placed  the  picture  at 
the  center-rear  of  the  table’s  surface,  tilting  it  backwards  against  the 
wall  for  balance.  He  positioned  the  Bible  to  one  side,  and  his  three 
books  in  a stack  opposing.  Light  shedding  downwards  from  the  over- 
head bulb  gleamed  on  the  glass-face,  cancelling  all  the  faces.  Sweeney 
stood  for  a moment  looking  at  it,  cocking  his  delicate  head  this  way 
and  that,  his  grey  eyes  batting.  Then,  sniffling,  and  wiping  at  his  nose 
with  the  back  of  his  hand,  he  began  to  pack  away  his  clothing.  At 
intervals  he  would  breathe  into  his  cupped  hands,  then  rub  them 
together  briskly,  almost  violently.  The  room  was  getting  cold:  out- 
doors ice  was  forming  at  the  edges  of  the  window  as  the  moisture 
crystallized.  Soon,  it  would  snow. 

Licking  his  lips,  Sweeney  crouched  and  peered  out  of  the  window. 
There  was  no  light  burning,  nor  anywhere  a token  of  human  activity. 
Somewhere  below  in  the  darkness  the  wind  was  blowing  a door  open 
and  shut;  its  hinges  squealed  softly,  rustily.  Eastward,  in  the  naked 
fields,  the  wind  was  running  wild.  Some  people,  Sweeney  thought, 
believed  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  flew  about  on  the  wind,  screeching. 
Many  strange  ideas. 

It  was  good  and  dark,  now,  the  moon  having  sunk;  and  the  wind 
rushing  against  the  clap-board  hotel  shook  the  window-casement.  Oh, 
it  would  snow  soon,  well  enough,  he  thought,  as  he  came  erect  and 
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moved  away  from  the  window.  In  Montana,  winter  was  fiercest  of 
all.  Often  (he  had  somewhere  read),  it  came  in  the  very  wake  of  the 
apple-pickers,  the  snowflakes  flying  behind  them  in  the  empty  orchards. 
It  was  that  bad!  It  was  almost  the  top  of  the  continent. 

He  chucked  the  bus-schedule  into  the  waste-basket,  and,  thrusting 
his  legs  out  horse-fashion  on  the  floor,  he  unfolded  one  of  the  maps, 
lifted  it  into  the  air,  twisted  it  about  onto  his  lap,  and  began  to  trace 
with  his  finger  through  the  Dakotas.  It  was  three  hundred  miles  to 
Helena. 

Shivering,  he  gathered  the  roadmaps  and  tossed  them,  too,  into 
the  basket.  Then  he  pulled  out  his  wallet  and  began  ruffling  through 
its  contents:  a social-security  card,  a union  card,  paid  bills  (he  removed 
them),  a book  for  instalment  payments  (eight  dollars  due),  a library 
card  testifying  he  had  satisfactorily  served  one  year,  nine  months  and 
twenty-seven  days  in  the  Artillery,  a driver’s  license,  a salesman’s 
name-card,  three  money-order  stubs  and  thirty-two  dollars — three  tens 
and  two  ones.  He  reinserted  all  of  it,  rose,  took  up  the  green  overcoat 
which  he  intended  to  wear  while  he  shaved  in  the  toilet,  slipped  into 
it,  and  started  for  the  door.  As  he  passed  beneath  the  ceiling  light, 
it  flickered.  He  drew  the  chair  near,  climbed  onto  it  and  tightened  the 
bulb.  Then  he  strode  briskly  out  through  the  draughty  hallway  into 
the  toilet. 

The  lavatory-cubicle  was  stale,  reeking  faintly.  The  ancient  por- 
celain was  gone  yellow  and  he  even  began  wondering  if  there  might  be 
rats  residing  in  the  dilapidated  hotel.  Rats  gave  him  a deathly  fright. 

He  tugged  his  necktie  free  from  his  collar,  lifted  it  over  his 
head  and  shoved  it  into  his  coatpocket.  Then  he  removed  his  eye- 
glasses, undid  the  uppermost  buttons  of  his  shirt,  and  opened  the  hot- 
water  tap.  He  moistened  and  began  to  lather  his  face  while  peering 
ahead  into  the  leaky  grey  eyes  opposing  him  in  the  looking-glass.  They 
were  greyish,  the  color  of  running  cloud-scud;  beneath  the  surface 
they  were  swirling  slowly  and  gaseously  and  fathomless  as  a grey, 
twisting  sea. 

With  the  four  fingers  of  his  left  hand  he  held  the  flesh  on  the 
upper  regions  of  his  right  cheek  taut  while  he  drew  the  safety-blade 
cleanly  chinward  and  sliced  through  the  snowy  lather,  laying  bare  a 
swath  of  tingling  pink  skin.  Ceremoniously,  he  repeated  the  procedure 
until  the  pink  face  beneath  the  sea-like  eyes  beamed.  Done;  he  spilt 
lotion  on  to  his  fleshy  palms  and  worked  it  into  his  skin.  Next  he 
slipped  his  partial  plate  from  his  mouth,  rinsed  it  under  the  cold  tap, 
fitted  it  into  place,  again,  and  set  about  brushing  his  teeth.  Lastly, 
he  combed  and  brushed  his  hair,  sweeping  the  fine  red  strands  back- 
wards, almost  meticulously,  over  the  crown  of  his  head.  His  toilet  done 
with,  he  restored  the  articles  in  the  leather  bag;  then,  pressing  close  to 
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the  glass  (and  catching  a glimpse  of  green  coat),  he  scrutinized  his 
face:  the  jaw,  the  teeth,  and  the  grey  eyes  which  gaped  vacantly  back 
at  him,  surging  inside  like  the  rising  and  tumbling  of  wet  smoke. 

He  switched  off  the  light  and  returned  to  his  room.  He  placed  his 
toilet  kit  atop  the  chest  of  drawers,  centering  it:  and  when  he  turned, 
he  encountered  his  image  cast  in  the  wall-mirror.  He  approached  the 
glass  to  appraise  this  tall,  bespectacled,  green-coated  figure  who  was 
stopped  in  an  icy,  threadbare  hotel  room,  at  the  beginning  of  another 
winter,  three  hundred  miles  from  Helena  and  the  top  of  the  continent. 
Outdoors,  the  wind,  lean  and  from  eastward,  was  harassing  the  win- 
dow; and  a dog  yapped  in  the  cold  air. 

In  the  mirror,  Sweeney’s  lips  retreated  from  a set  of  even  white 
teeth  and  effected  a gentle,  but  somehow  modest,  smile  which  was 
transmitted  through  the  bounds  of  mercury  into  the  reality  of  flesh 
and  blood  which  stood  clean-shaven,  balding,  hands  thrust  sportily 
into  the  slit-pockets  of  a coat  too  long  for  its  owner,  the  border  of  it 
falling  somewhat  below  his  knees.  As  the  watery  eyes  became  alert  to 
the  corresponding  smile  in  the  glass,  the  smile  wilted,  and  Sweeney 
gave  up  the  game  and  crossed  to  the  window.  He  was  acknowledged 
there  by  the  radiator’s  rending  wrench  and  hiss.  In  the  town  a clock 
tolled  one;  and  below,  the  dog  yapped  again  in  idle  response. 

Sweeney  unlocked  the  window  and  raised  the  sash  about  four 
inches  from  the  sill.  The  glass  was  icy  at  the  touch,  and  the  outer  sill 
was  sheathed  in  rime.  It  glittered  in  the  falling  room-light.  Subjecting 
the  cheerless  room  to  a final  scansion,  his  eyes  sweeping  everywhere 
(careful  this  time  to  avoid  the  mirror),  and  satisfied  with  the  order 
of  things,  Sweeney  went  directly  to  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
mounted  the  chair. 

He  drew  the  grey  necktie  from  his  pocket  and  reaching  up,  passed 
the  loop  through  the  brass  fixture,  and  tied  the  ends  tightly.  The  light 
shone  on  his  shell-like  temples.  Standing  on  the  chair,  he  paused  for  a 
short  interval  to  blow  his  nose.  From  the  height  and  peculiar  angle,  he 
could  not  at  all  discern  the  faces  in  the  propped  photograph;  nor  could 
he  see  anything  outdoors:  he  could  only  feel  the  cold  air  rushing  into 
the  room  and  cleaving  to  his  pantlegs.  He  fixed  the  tie. 

The  eight  dollars  that  he  owed  someone  was  the  only  debt  he 
would  not  honor. 

A moment  later,  as  he  stepped  from  the  chair,  his  soul  seemed  to 
rush  away  even  before  the  neck  cracked,  snapping:  his  head  jerked, 
and  the  body,  sheathed  in  the  green  overcoat,  began  slowly  to  spin. 

The  clerk  discovered  him  in  the  morning  and  summoned  the 
manager,  Frankhauser,  and  Melvin  Cross,  the  Chief  of  Police.  When 
Cross  arrived  in  the  cold,  sun-filled  room,  Frankhauser  had  cut  down 
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the  corpse,  laid  it  face-downwards  on  the  unruffled  bed,  and  placed 
the  wallet  on  the  table  with  the  books  and  the  photograph. 

Melvin  Cross,  uniformed,  stood  at  the  window,  smoking  a pipe 
and  looking  out  upon  the  green,  sunlit  hills  which  swept  away  toward 
the  Dakotas.  The  window  still  lay  open,  and  the  room  ice-cold. 

"Why  to  me?"  the  manager  was  saying.  "After  all,  I ain’t  a bad 
fella."  He  glanced  upwards  at  the  tail-ends  of  the  grey  necktie  which 
dangled,  ffuttering,  from  the  brass  fixture.  The  fixture  had  come  loose, 
and  there  v/as  a trace  of  plaster  on  the  floor  and  on  the  green  overcoat. 

The  clerk  was  standing  quietly  at  the  door  which  led  into  the  hall- 
way; he  leaned  against  the  jamb.  The  police  chief  was  still  looking 
out  of  the  window.  He  sucked  on  his  pipe,  thoughtfully. 

Perplexed,  Frankhauser,  whirled  on  the  boy,  demanding  for  per- 
haps the  tenth  time; 

"Nov/,  how  did  it  happen,  Eddie?  Tell  me  that.  Do  you  under- 
stand? Just  tell  me  how  it  happened.  That’s  what  I want  to  hear!  How 
the  hell  did  it  happen?" 

"How  should  I know!"  the  clerk  cried,  flinging  his  hands  wide, 
palm-upward.  "He  blew  in  on  the  Westbound.  It’s  as  simple  as  that." 


In  that  we  have  jailed — 

In  that  now  there  is  nothing, 

no  sound  but  the  empty  ring  of 

milk  bottles  being  set  in  rows  on  a porch 

In  that  now  there  is  only  the  mind 
to  call  back  faces  of  men  in  the  village 
promising  to  recite  poetry,  if  we  would  only  listen 

In  that  there  had  been,  is  now,  will  be 
something  serpentine  inside,  biding  time 
until  it  leaps  through  a throat,  constricting 

Without  weeping  we  must  set  out  again  and  again 
hollow  bottles  ringing  out  the  psychotic 
garble  of  a ragged  beggar  in  the  downstairs 
bathroom  of  an  automat — 

"Love  each  other,  children,  love  each  other." 

Susan  Gordon 
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A PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST 

Were  it  mimosa  there  pinkly  leaning  against  the 
shy  heaven, 

clinking  its  pale  coins  against  the  swollen  clouds, 
would  then  a boy  be  enraptured  for  a life 
squatting  steadfast  into  the  wind  awonder 
at  an  ebb-pool;  and  I,  would  I sculpt  statues 
of  still  things  as  they  are,  as  they  are  still 
skies  and  still  pools  and  still  boys? 

When  I was  yesterday  waiting  for  the  tingle  of  a 
miracle  saying  to  me. 

Be  a milkweed  flowing  over  anything, 

I was  wandering  in  past  places  and  posts  among 

still  faces  turned  toward  the  window 

undecided  yet  whether  to  wait  another  day 

for  limbs  to  fray  into  weed  tendrils 

to  soar  to  the  ceiling  and  skirt  the  chandeliers, 

or,  grotesquely,  to  tear  away  the  soft  virgin  earth 

and  begin.  But  how,  a still  face  cried, 

without  the  suddenly  happening  to  send  you  straightly 

scaling  the  shy  heaven? 

And  tapping  one  gray  shoulder  with  my  fist  rolled  up, 

I asked  something  relevant  and  not  relenting  for 
the  time  of  a rain-drop’s  decay, 

proposed  numerous  possible  explanations  for  the  delay 

of  the  wonderful  arrival, 

but  he,  gravely  pondering  over  the  chandelier, 

seemed  not  to  hear  and  pecked  at  a stain  on  his  lip 

until  the  whole  floor  was  running  with  broken  drops  of  rain, 

and  the  earth  became  too  loose  to  mold 

and  the  still  faces  moved  into  cold  sad  smiles; 

all  the  night  they  smiled  while  the  pink  sun  was 

created  wonderfully  and  silently  in  the  east. 

So  then,  this  be,  finally, 

I thought  to  ask  no  more 

I thought  to  wait,  but  only  til  the  sky  was  red, 

they  say  the  earth  is  like  clay  then, 

and  I shall  make  it  yield  ungelded 

a silver  mimosa  leaning  shyly  against  an  ebb-pool, 

watching  a boy,  rapt,  squat  in  the  sky. 

Susan  Gordon 
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OF  THE  POETRY  IN 
THE  MASSACHUSETTS  REVIEW 

R.  P.  Tripp,  Jr. 

"What  idler  thing  than  speak  and  not  be  heard?” — Sidney 

Because  I thought  some  might  think  it  unfair,  or  at  least  not  in 
good  taste,  for  one  who  attempts  verse  himself  to  criticize  the  efforts 
of  others,  I had  planned  to  preface  these  comments  with  a brief  re- 
view of  the  criteria  which  begot  them.  But  as  I began  to  do  this, 
marshalling  my  thoughts  on  poetry,  I could  not  disregard  the  qualita- 
tive distance  between  my  understanding  of  poetry  and  art  and  the  sev- 
eral pieces  to  which  I was  about  to  apply  it.  At  first  the  disparity 
seemed  so  enormous  that  I despaired  of  effecting  any  meaningful  com- 
munication. And  glancing  now  at  the  source  of  my  criteria  and  own- 
ing how  quickly  like  many  streams  they  flow  together  and  seek  the 
sea,  and  now  glancing  at  these  pieces  before  me  and  seeing  how  they 
each  run  their  separate  way  yet  flow  together  like  a circular  river,  I 
thought  to  myself: — Why  be  a bad  or  a stupid  fellow?  Why  not  oil 
the  machine  and  keep  your  piece?  Certainly,  everything  you  could 
write  would  be  received  as  a complaint;  and  you  know  how  common 
complaints  are!  The  Egyptians  complained  about  the  Greeks,  who 
complained  about  the  Romans,  who  in  turn  complained  about  their 
own  barabarians,  and  so  on.  Thngs  have  been  getting  worse  for  a long 
time.  Anyway,  if  you  are  too  extreme,  people  will  surely  call  you  a 
quack  or  a crank.  They  don’t  want  to  change;  you  can’t  make  water 
run  uphill,  can  you?  That  fable  about  its  parting  once — nothing  but  a 
dubious  geological  coincidence  . . . 

But  I remained  unconvinced!  Even  though  complaints  like  every- 
thing else  will  come  to  an  end,  what  about  that  end?  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  one  can  withdraw  his  finger  and  reach  high  ground. 
Though  it  may  not  be  in  sight,  one  can  at  least  run  yelling  for  a space. 
And  since  my  name  still  ends  with  Jr.,  I suffer  no  handicap.  Indeed, 
I’m  almost  immortal!  for  I can  openly  hint  that  life  and  art  are  not 
always  inpenetrable  mysteries  and  still  escape,  through  the  green  doors 
of  naivete,  those  lethal  classifications  which  constitute  so  much  of  the 
dull  undertone  of  the  academic  clatter:  pompous  ass!  outright  idiot! 
dogmatic  bigot! 

So,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  reasons  to  the  contrary,  I shall  venture 
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to  say  the  obvious. — I am  interested  in  knowing,  as  sophomoric  as  it 
does  sound,  not  feeling;  nor  does  the  placing  of  pebbles  in  jewel  boxes 
enthrall  me.  People  who  elevate  feeling  above  knowing,  reversing  the 
process  of  evolution  in  their  paradoxically  conscious  desire  to  become 
mental  amoebae,  or  the  cousins  of  these,  who  consider  the  means  and 
the  processes  of  art  worthy  of  study  in  themselves,  adding  thereby 
their  bit  to  the  cause  of  confusion,  bore  me  to  the  point  of  nausea.  I’m 
not  yet  bound  to  the  school  of  piddling  criticism  which  is  politic  and 
polite  to  the  very  innocuous  end.  I am  proud  to  say  that  my  critical 
boomering  has  not  been  cut  in  half  and  that  I do  not  approve  of  any 
inter-disciplinary  boomerang  exchange!  (I  suspect  that  those  psy- 
chologists are  not  disarming  at  all  and  that  we’ll  all  get  analyzed  any 
day  now!)  As  a matter-of-fact,  I even  dare  to  say  that  art  is  first  and 
properly  communication  and  that  one  can  declare  a so-called  work 
of  art  had  if  it  is  stupid,  vulgar  or  trivial;  and  further  that  the  great- 
ness of  a work  of  art  is  correctly  measured  by  the  facility  of  com- 
munication it  exhibits  and  the  value  of  the  ideas  and  insights  it  con- 
tains. 

The  obvious  implications  of  this  "polemic”  could  be  written 
down,  but  their  general  direction  is  well  summarized  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  Leonard  Baskin’s  essay  on  Kollwitz,  which  also  appears  in 
the  first  issue  of  The  Review  and  from  which  I extract  this  comment: 

. . . the  singularity  of  subjective  ambiguity  has  replaced  the  panoply  of 

richness  on  all  levels  that  can  be  jewel  a work  of  art.  Avant-garde  art  is 

not  complex,  indeed  it  is  simpleminded. 

Baskins  conclusion,  however,  is  not  the  only  instance  of  sound  artistic 
views.  Robert  Frost’s  poem,  "Somewhat  Dietary”,  the  first  in  The  Re- 
view, is  itself  a magnificent,  if  soft-voiced  affirmation  of  the  intel- 
ligible in  poetry.  Any  "analysis”  of  the  poem  would  be  an  insult  to 
the  author,  who  simply  says  that  his  productions  are  not  the  outcome  of 
sentiment  and  affectation,  the  sloppy  footprints  of  feelings,  but  the 
results  of  thoughts.  The  poet  says  in  a word:  "I’m  sorry,  gentlemen, 
but  we  do  not  live  in  the  same  world.”  For  those  who  are  concerned, 
I think  "My  brothers  of  the  Calumet”  is  a reference  to  the  poet’s  (and 
everyone’s)  contemporaries,  the  U.N.  set.  The  poet  does  not.  I’m  sure, 
have  any  close  relatives  in  that  organization,  nor  is  he  a member  of 
any  dining  club.  His  is  the  best  poem  in  The  Review. 

The  next-best  poems  are  to  be  found  in  a section  entitled:  New 
Poets  of  New  England.  (It  is  unfortunate  that  the  editors  of  The  Re- 
view thought  it  necessary  to  acquire  the  prestige  of  "big  names”  and 
carried  this  policy  so  far  as  to  admit  the  atrocious  agglutinations  of 
words  of  Williams  and  Cummings.)  Of  these  new  poets  Leon  Barron 
is  the  most  intelligible  and  Stanley  Koehler  the  most  poetic.  Maxine 
Kumin’s  pieces,  especially  "Miss  Cusack’s  Familiars”,  are  vulgar  and 
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are  characterized  by  a certain  market-place  familiarity,  which  might 
have  been  very  much  in  favor  among  one  of  the  lost  generations  of 
the  late  twenties  or  early  thirties  or  in  New  York  City  circa  1945.  The 
same  intellectual  flippancy  mars  her  second  piece,  "The  Edge”.  Here, 
she  does  manage  to  indite  a good  introductory  stanza  of  more  or  less 
smooth  verse,  which  is  saved  in  its  being  straightforward  narration  of 
a seaside  scene.  But  the  reader  is  quickly  re-confronted  with  the  pub- 
lic poet.  One  is  tempted  to  ask  in  the  poet’s  own  tone:  "Can  any  good 
come  out  of  the  bourgeoisie.^” — even  when  an  author  strains  to  squeeze 
some  kind  of  significance  out  of  them.  The  same  bourgeois  undertone 
permeates  the  last  stanza,  although  the  attempt  to  utter  something 
deeply  symbolic  is  more  obvious. 

Patricia  Coombs’  cats  bear  the  familiar  tone.  The  alien  quality  of 
cats  is  familiar  to  anyone  who  has  been  owned  by  one.  But  the  frame- 
work in  which  this  alien  quality  is  to  be  expressed  is  itself  too  domes- 
tic and  artificial  and  tends  to  erase  any  good  catty  feelings  the  reader 
might  have.  This  poem  would  make  a good  paragraph. 

John  Roush’s  house  owns  that  unmistakable  beat  of  college  poetry 
from  the  campus  humor  magazine.  The  piece  proceeds  rather  smoothly 
until  the  reader  encounters  a "House  for  Merlin,  home  for  Mary”  and 
learns  that  the  author  must  just  have  graduated.  The  attitude  is  not 
strikingly  unique,  and  the  twist  at  the  end  is  reminiscent  of  early 
Donne. 

"The  Visitors”  and  "Winter”  of  Cornelia  Veenendal  are  material 
for  a woman’s  magazine.  Arnold  Kenseth  and  Jean  Pedrick  also  have 
pieces  in  this  section. 

The  first  two  poets  mentioned,  however,  deserve  further  com- 
ment. If  Barron  and  Koehler  could  exchange  parts,  little  could  be 
said  against  their  status  as  first  rate  poets.  Each  owns  a peculiar  ex- 
cess: Barron  of  superficial  polish  and  organization  and  Koehler  of  in- 
tense and  unique  insight.  Barron  in  his  first  poem,  "The  Foolish  Cat 
That  Died  On  Hallowe’en”,  exhibits  a mastery  of  diction  not  met 
again  beyond  page  twenty-four.  The  subject  he  treats  is  worth  treat- 
ing; his  intellectual  refinement  of  this  theme,  however,  tends  to 
separate  him  from  it.  He  is  best  when  he  speaks  v^hat  he  feels  the 
poignancy  of  this  microcosmic  funeral  to  be,  and  not  what  he  thinks 
that  cat  or  boy  is  thinking. 

”This  older  boy,  my  arrow  aimed  at  time”  is  a line  that  shines  with- 
out polishing. — "The  Pioneer’s  First  Premise”  reveals  the  same  talent 
for  versification,  but  really  is  several  poems — or  topics — in  one.  It  is 
an  example  of  a poem  which  violates  the  ordinary:  It  suffers  from 
condensation  and  undoubtedly  would  make  a much  better,  longer 
poem.  This  impression,  though,  might  derive  from  a lack  of  smooth 
transitions  and  a strongly  divergent  imagery.  "An  Autumn  Lecture” 
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brings  to  mind  the  word  which  applies  in  a lesser  degree  to  the  two 
preceding  poems:  sophistication. 

"Report  On  A Gunnery  Exercise”  is  the  worst  of  Koehler’s 
poems.  The  conceit  is  too  far  submerged  in  a murky  tumble  of  words. 
In  his  other  efforts,  where  the  conceit  is  for  the  most  part  the  same, 
he  is  more  successful,  although  throughout  his  poems  unintelligible 
verse  form  remains  his  fault. — This  conceit  which  links  his  poems  and 
makes  them  variations  of  itself  is  fundamentally  unwholesome  and 
exhibits  symptoms  of  that  degenerate  hypersensitivity  which  marks  the 
modern  artist  from  Keats  to  Kafka.  "Over  The  Side”  is  an  exercise  in 
the  realization  of  that  perpetual  and  omnipresent  proximity  of  death 
to  life,  which  numbs  the  will  to  action  if  ever  the  mind  is  allowed  to 
play  upon  the  mere  membrane  which  things  and  bodies  are.  Another 
aspect  of  this  same  idea  is  contained  in  "Coming  Through  Fog”.  Here 
it  becomes  a menacing  disparity  and  an  implied  impotence — of  those 
on  the  solid  side  of  the  membrane — before  the  at  least  more  power- 
ful, if  not  more  real,  invisible  world.  The  title  of  this  piece  is  not  in- 
appropriate.  "Footprints  For  Fresh  Earth”  tells  still  another  version 
of  the  same  "fear”,  this  time  in  a more  highly  patterned  and  less  mor- 
bid context.  More  explictly,  the  reader  is  informed  that  thefe  are 
many,  not  easily  perceived,  paths  of  meaning — karmic  nerves — around 
which  the  beads  of  visible  experience  are  strung  and  that  these 
avenues  of  more  intense  being  are  not  to  be  facilely  altered.  The  tone 
of  the  poem  is  more  urban  than  the  preceding  and  not  without  its 
irony.  The  poet  gets  "in  tune  with  the  infinite”  and  decides  not  to 
turn  that  highway  marker  of  a moraine  into  a roadblock. 

ANGUISH 

Anguish  is  desperate 
indifferent  desire, 

As  hot  and  indifferent 
as  wilderness  fire — 

Like  fire  that  feeds 
on  a leaf  or  a child 
This  anguish  that  burns 
for  the  world  and  is  wild 

Will  feed  on  a whim 
and  murder  or  run 
Or  say,  "I  love  you” 
to  anyone. 

Richard  Sevrens 
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Togetherness,  as  an  item  to  be  denounced  by  every  would-be- 
sociologist,  is  somewhat  passe;  it  is  hardly  admissible  in  polite  intellec- 
tual conversation.  But  Mr.  McClure’s  comments  are  tragically  pertinent 
even  though  names  come  and  go  . . . 


HYMN  TO  TOGETHERNESS 

To  loose  every  soul  from  its  tether 
To  purge  us  of  private  woes 
To  merge  all  our  sorrows  together 
The  Organization  arose. 


Now  everyone  gets  equal  rations 
Of  Grace  as  the  System  prescribes. 
For  we  do  our  sinning  by  nations 
And  suffer  our  penance  by  tribes. 


When  the  higher-ups  give  out  the  orders. 
Together  we  march  down  the  road, 

Each  with  full  field  equipment. 

Each  back  with  its  share  of  the  load. 


Our  creed  -that:  "No  man  is  an  island” 
And:  "No  man  shall  worship  false  gods.” 
We  shall  kneel  down  in  prayer  by  battalions 
And  lie  down  in  love  by  squads. 

Ian  McClure 
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They  Know  Not  What  They  Do 

E.  Reeve  Staler 

April  is  usually  a pretty  month  in  New  York  City.  The  warm  sun 
filters  between  the  needle  spires  of  concrete  and  warms  the  souls  of  the 
ants  who  scurry  beneath  on  the  sidewalk,  blundering  about  in  a point- 
less fashion.  Rodents,  resplendent  in  new  clothes,  dash  madly  about 
the  avenues  seeing  no  one  around  them  except  the  image  of  them- 
selves. A few  trees,  their  feet  imprisoned  in  concrete,  begin  to  remem- 
ber the  colors  they  sported  last  summer.  In  Greenwich  Village,  how- 
ever, the  warmth  is  not  felt,  the  ants  do  not  scurry  as  fast,  and  the 
rats  merely  amble. 

The  heart  of  the  village,  the  auricle  bounded  by  MacDougall 
Street  on  the  West,  Barrow  Street  on  the  East,  Washington  Square  on 
the  South,  and  Bleeker  Street  on  the  North,  does  not  begin  to  beat 
until  the  sun  has  withdrawn  its  warmth  for  many  hours.  Then  the 
cooler  ones  begin  their  parade  hidden  behind  heavy  sweaters  and 
shades. 

Such  a person  Jes  Crane.  His  tall  gaunt  frame  can  be  seen  pushing 
a beard  along  Barrow  Street.  His  sneakers  shuffle  through  the  filth 
that  inhabits  the  street.  This  is  the  little  universe  that  his  father  has 
given  him. 

His  father  was  a banjo  maker.  A craftsman  who  worked  with 
his  hands.  A man  devoted  to  a dying  craft,  who  eked  a living  from 
day  to  day  with  skill  that  had  been  handed  him  from  another  genera- 
tion. Jes  had  learned  this  skill.  His  hands  and  arms  had  grown  strong. 

Jes’  mother,  a prostitute  by  trade  before  she  married,  did  not 
approve  of  Jes’  making  banjos.  She  wanted  him  to  have  more  of  a 
position  in  life.  She  often  introduced  him  to  her  friends  that  would 
come  into  her  husband’s  shop  and  pick  up  small  packages.  Occasionally 
well  dressed  men  would  enter  the  shop  and  leave  slightly  larger  pack- 
ages wrapped  in  brown  paper.  He  was  never  allowed  to  open  these 
packages  or  even  handle  them. 

Once,  when  his  mother  was  out,  one  such  man  entered  the  shop. 
He  talked  with  Jes’  father  for  a short  time,  then  motioned  to  Jes. 

"Deliver  this  package  to  the  One  Fish  Bar.  Make  sure  Melo  gets 
this.  Understand,  kid?” 

He  had  asked  his  father  if  it  was  alright.  His  father  had  nodded 
his  approval. 
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"You  bet,”  he  had  said. 

On  his  way  through  the  Village,  Big  John  the  policeman  had 
asked  him,  "Where  are  you  off  to,  little  man?” 

"Fm  about  my  father’s  business,”  he  said  as  he  walked  by. 

Later  Jes  came  to  worship  the  little  brown  packages  as  symbols 
of  power  and  money.  His  father  died  when  he  was  twenty  and  his 
mother  shortly  after.  Jes  inherited  the  shop  and  all  that  went  with  it; 
a number  of  banjos,  several  brown  packages,  the  contents  of  which 
were  known  to  him  by  this  time,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  know- 
ledge of  how  and  where  to  get  more  brown  packages. 

Jes  was  twenty-nine  now.  The  date  was  April  twelfth,  and  Green- 
wich Village  was  beginning  to  beat.  Girls  with  long  pony  tails,  no 
makeup  and  sandals  were  starting  to  flit  around.  Men  fresh  off  the 
"A”  train  from  Harlem  and  Brooklyn  joined  them  on  the  streets. 

He  shuffled  to  the  One  Fish  Bar  and  became  a fixture  on  the 
brass  rail.  Melo,  now  an  old  man,  materialized  beside  him.  The  faces 
around  them  blurred  into  one  smoky  image. 

"Got  the  junk,  Jes?” 

"Yah  man,  uncut.  Fresh  from  the  wetbacks.” 

"Usual  price?” 

"No,  up  one  'C  per  Kilo.” 

"Pretty  stiff  isn’t  it?” 

"Do  you  want  the  junk,  or  not?” 

"The  Madison  Aves.  don’t  bug  this  boy.” 

"They’d  pay  a lot  to  know  your  habits.” 

Melo  dematerialized  into  the  smoky  blur  of  faces,  as  if  he  was 
never  there  at  all.  He  had  meant  business  and  could  cause  trouble. 
Jes  didn’t  care.  He  was  secure  in  the  knowledge  he  was  carrying  on 
his  father’s  calling. 

Jes  walked  out  of  the  bar,  turned  the  corner  and  emerged  in  the 
MacDougall  Street  corner  of  the  square.  He  sat  on  one  of  the  stone 
benches,  his  clear  blue  eyes  scrutinizing  the  few  people  that  hung 
in  the  darkness.  An  old  man  hobbled  out  of  the  blackness.  He  was 
wan  and  shaking;  a week  old  stubble  covered  his  greasy  chin.  Hollow 
eyes,  reflecting  the  back  of  the  man’s  mind,  confronted  Jes. 

"You’ve  got  to  fix  my  troubles.  Fll  do  anything  ...” 

"Don’t  you  have  faith  in  my  ministerings?”  flashed  Jes. 

"Your  ministerings  are  quite  costly.” 

"Their  powers  are  effective.” 

"Will  fifty  dollars  . . . ?” 

"For  the  time  being.” 

A thin  smile  parted  Jes’  beard  as  several  crumpled  bills  replaced 
the  empty  spot  left  in  his  pocket  by  a small  brown  package.  Jes  was 
happy  that  he  could  create  so  much  happiness  and  dispel  the  cares 
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of  the  world  by  his  dealings.  There  were  many  people  in  and  around 
his  little  world  that  benefited  by  Jes’  coming  and  going.  He  filled  a 
needed  position  in  the  realms  of  a confused  society.  He  was  establish- 
ing an  order  from  a chaos. 

Jes  remained  seated  in  the  darkness  for  several  minutes  thinking 
of  his  wonderful  dealings.  He  was  joined  by  eleven  men.  They  were 
external  businessmen  of  sorts.  One  an  insurance  salesman,  one  a 
doctor,  one  a fish  merchant.  They  had  much  on  their  minds  and  it 
spilled  forth. 

”We  need  stuff  to  distribute.” 

”The  clien telle  is  complaining  of  price.” 

"The  natives  are  restless,  man.” 

"The  long  arm  is  hearing  rumbles.” 

"Melo  went  uptown.” 

Jes  remained  calm  and  unaffected.  He  had  the  confidence  of  his 
father  instilled  into  his  personality.  He  was  in  complete  control  of  the 
situation.  What  did  he  care  of  the  mundane?  Yet  he  must  dispel  their 
fears.  He  raised  a lean  arm  for  silence  and  began  to  speak  with  a voice 
not  quite  his  own.  It  was  as  if  his  father  were  speaking. 

"There  was  once  a man  on  Bleeker  Street  who  lived  above  the 
string  shop.  This  man  had  an  excess  of  money  and  a greater  excess 
of  desire.  He  called  upon  me  for  my  help.  My  price  was  fair  and 
we  had  many  dealings.  It  was  not  long  before  his  withered  arms 
screamed  in  a terrible  voice  for  more  of  my  services  than  usual.  I 
answered  his  pitiable  plea  with  a standard  raise  in  the  price  of  my 
calling.  Obsessed  with  greed  as  he  was,  he  protested  and  refused  my 
healing  powers.  This  man,  gentleman,  was  the  cause  of  his  own 
destruction.  He  went  the  way  of  other  sinners  and  his  deadened  heart 
no  longer  knows  the  meaning  of  life.  By  the  sword  I conquer.” 

"Learn  by  this  lesson,  gentlemen.  My  arm  is  long  and  powerful, 
and  it  knows  no  mercy.” 

The  eleven  men  nodded  their  understanding.  Each  went  his  own 
way,  strengthened  in  their  convictions,  and  better  able  to  perform  their 
duties  for  society. 

Jes  left  the  square,  shuffling  up  Fifth  Avenue  and  left  on  East 
Tenth  Street.  There  he  met  with  two  associates,  a pickpocket,  and  a 
strong  arm  man.  They  walked  in  silence  until  they  came  to  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  pier.  They  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  more  little  brown 
packages.  They  stepped  into  the  warehouse  and  waited  in  the  dim 
grayness  of  early  morning.  The  cold  steel  structural  beams  supporting 
the  warehouse  seemed  to  criss-cross  to  the  very  roots  of  heaven. 

A sound  tingled  their  ears  from  behind  a pile  of  crates.  A rush 
of  confusion  . . . flashing  knife  blades  . . . obscene  oaths  . . . and  Jes’ 
two  companions  were  crumpled  lifeless  on  either  side  of  him.  Jes 
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backed  against  one  of  the  metal  beams. 

"Madison  Aves?'’ 

No  answer  . . . 

"Melo  tipped  you?” 

Silence  . . . 

A steel  knife  blade  flashed  again  ...  A gaping  mouth,  hurling 
red  epithets  appeared  in  Jes’  left  side.  He  crumpled,  arms  outstretched 
against  the  beam. 

"But  why  . . . ?” 

The  world  of  Jes  Crane  crumpled  to  the  floor  with  him. 


BLOCKS 


The  odd,  patched  palaces 

that  tottered  in  sure  offense  of  logic, 

took  shape  because  they  had  somewhere  to  grow. 

They  had  relentless  reason  to  be  strong 
and  full  of  all  a child  could  know 
about  constructing  things  that  stood 
in  naive  parody  of  what  was  good, 
of  all  he  could  know  on  a Saturday 
that  rained  too  damp  and  grey, 
and  a mesh  potato  sack 
was  dragged  from  the  back 
of  a closet  and  heaped 
on  an  Oriental  rug  full  of: 
half-tigers 
half-buffaloes 

almost  monkeys  in  foolish  trees 
that  all  lay  terribly  in  a pool  of  blood. 

It  was  time  to  build  a house 
that  you  could  kick  and  break 
and  put  back  in  the  bag. 

Robert  Levey 
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JEANNIE-BECAUSE  NO  ONE 
REMEMBERS  HER 


Everywhere 
I see  Jeannie 
And  I am  lonely 
For  her 

She  had  golden  hair 
That  got  caught 
In  cigarette  smoke 
And  she  used 
To  throw  chestnuts 
In  the  pond 
And  laugh 

At  the  wrinkled  faces 
Kissing  the  banks 

And  Jeannie  said 
(to  me  alone) 

That  after 
She  had  walked 
Until  her  shoes  wore  out 
She’d  come  back 
And  we’d  talk 

But  that  was  a yesterday  ago 

Barbara  Feinman 
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ENLIGHTENMENT 

Robert  Levy 

At  a time  when  no  one  gave  a snap  about  the  marsh  behind 
Oliver’s  Dancetime  Lounge,  this  guy  came  to  town  and  bought  the 
land.  Everyone  said  that  he  was  off  his  noodle.  So  what  if  it  was 
cheaf).  No  sense  in  buying  something  you  can’t  use.  It’s  like  a truck 
driver  buying  embroidered  silk  seat  covers  for  his  truck.  He  bought 
it  though.  Then  he  left. 

Kids  still  poked  around  the  marsh  all  the  time.  He  didn’t  even 
put  up  any  signs.  (If  I ever  bought  anything  as  big  as  a field;  where 
people  always  drive  by  and  see  it,  even  though  they  don’t  really  know 
they’ve  seen  it.  I’d  put  signs  all  over  it.  I’d  make  them  myself  though, 
because  Walter  Plumm,  the  house  painter  down  the  street,  charges 
crazy  high  prices  for  making  up  signs.)  The  old  marsh  was  still  the 
same;  still  called  Redge’s,  because  a guy  named  Francis  Redge  who 
disappeared  about  twelve  years  ago  is  supposed  to  have  drowned 
there.  They  dragged  the  place  for  a couple  of  days  and  only  found  a 
shoe.  So  all  the  folks  didn’t  want  to  make  the  firemen  who  dragged 
the  place  feel  bad  about  not  finding  him,  and  they  started  talk  about 
it  being  Redge’s  shoe.  Yup,  it  was  still  the  same  down  at  Redge’s 
graveyard,  except,  of  course,  everybody  knew  that  this  new,  young 
fellow  owned  it  now. 

Once  there,  a little  after  the  new  guy  bought  the  place,  we  were 
up  at  Dacey’s  a store  right  in  the  middle  of  town  that  sold  everything 
and  had  a soda  fountain,  and  we  were  talking  about  this  crazy  guy 
who  bought  Redge’s  graveyard.  One  of  the  guys.  Tweet  Brattle,  said 
that  maybe  he  wasn’t  so  nutty  for  buying  the  place.  He  said  that  the 
guy  might  have  been  with  a company  that  wanted  to  build  a factory 
or  something.  We  all  told  him  that  he  was  nutty  for  thinking  that. 
We  said  the  guy  was  too  young  to  be  with  a big  company  buying  land 
for  them,  but  after  that  we  were  all  making  up  things  the  guy  might 
have  bought  the  land  for. 

I was  downtown  the  day  the  car  from  the  Delto  Construction 
Company  showed  up  at  the  bank.  When  I saw  it,  I didn’t  think  much 
about  it.  But  it  was  a fine  car,  I remember  that,  a new  Lincoln.  The 
name  ’Delto’  didn’t  mean  anything  then,  but  when  I think  of  it  now, 
it’s  one  of  the  most  familiar  things  to  me.  So  I saw  this  car  pull  up 
in  front  of  the  bank.  I was  watching  from  Dacey’s.  These  four  wealthy 
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looking  guys  dance  out,  and  one  of  the  guys  was  that  young  fellow 
who  bought  the  marsh.  We  were  buzzing  about  what  the  story  might 
be  when  out  came  the  guys  with  the  bank  president,  Noel  Lamprey. 
They  all  got  in  the  car  and  left  town  going  toward  Route  119.  Oliver’s 
is  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  out  of  town  on  Route  119,  and 
Redge’s  is  right  behind  it.  The  only  reason  that  Oliver’s  doesn’t  sink 
too  much  is  because  when  they  put  the  road  in,  they  put  in  gravel 
fill  about  ten  feet  out  from  the  sides  of  the  road.  Right  at  the  spot 
where  Oliver’s  is,  they  happened  to  dump  even  more.  There  was  an 
area  about  thirty  feet  back  that  was  well  filled.  That’s  why  Oliver 
built  his  place  there.  He  was  the  only  building  on  the  road  for  about 
a mile  out  of  town. 

Well,  we  knew  that  the  guys  must  be  going  out  there,  and  we 
wanted  to  settle  our  curiosity.  So  Major  Grover,  one  of  the  guys 
who’s  always  up  at  Dacey’s,  took  six  of  us  out  there.  Oliver’s  was  open 
and  the  Delto  car  was  in  front.  We  went  in  and  saw  the  five  guys 
having  a beer.  Skipper  Willont  was  with  us  and  he  thought  we  should 
go  right  over  and  ask  them  what  they  were  planning  to  do  with  the 
land,  but  we  had  mostly  decided  already  to  have  a beer  ourselves. 
We  all  sat  at  a table  right  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  they  were 
the  only  other  ones  in  the  place.  We  didn’t  talk  much,  and  we  didn’t 
look  over  at  the  guys  from  the  construction  company.  Then  Skipper 
got  up  and  said  that  it  wasn’t  a crime  to  ask  the  guys  about  the  place. 
He  walked  right  direct  over  to  their  table.  We  couldn’t  hear  just  what 
was  going  on,  but  they  were  all  smiling  very  nicely,  and  Skipper 
looked  like  he  was  talking  really  polite.  It  wasn’t  long  and  Skipper 
was  coming  right  back  to  our  table.  You  could  see  that  he  didn’t  want 
to  act  wrong  and  start  jabbering  to  us  about  what  they  said  to  him, 
but  Nelson  and  Major  kept  asking  him  what  they  said.  He  got  mad 
and  told  them  to  wait  a while.  When  the  five  guys  left  to  go  in  back. 
Skipper  gave  us  a lecture  on  saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time, 
and  we  were  all  so  fixed  on  hearing  what  the  guys  said  that  we  started 
yelling  at  him  to  tell  us  about  it.  After  a second,  we  all  cooled  down 
and  Skipper  told  us  the  story. 

That  guy,  he  had  to  give  us  a big  load  of  air  about  how  nice 
the  fellows  were  and  that  he  never  talked  friendly  to  such  classy  guys 
before,  but  finally  he  got  to  what  we  wanted  to  know.  When  he  got 
there  though,  there  wasn’t  anything  to  say.  The  guys  had  told  him 
stuff  like  theye  weren’t  in  a position  where  they  could  divulge  the 
plans  that  had  been  made.  We  were  all  disappointed  that  Skipper 
didn’t  find  anything  out.  But  Skipper  wasn’t.  He  just  kept  talking 
about  things  he  didn’t  know  anything  about,  and  trying  to  impress 
us  like  he  was  like  the  guys  from  Delto. 

After  we,  mostly  Skipper,  had  spread  the  story  around  town,  it 
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became  the  topic  of  the  month.  Everyone  had  his  own  idea  about  the 
future  fate  of  the  marsh.  You  should  have  heard  the  stories  that  were 
going  around.  One  guy,  he  came  over  to  Dacey’s  one  night  and  after 
we  chatted  for  a while,  he  began  to  tell  us  what  he  thought  the  guys 
were  going  to  do  with  the  marsh.  This  guy  said  that  they  were  going 
to  use  it  for  research  on  germ  warfare.  He  told  us  that  the  guys  re- 
presented a committee  of  university  professors  who  were  government 
supported.  They  were  going  to  do  their  breeding  experiments  down 
at  Redge’s. 

Now  we  knew  that  this  story  wasn’t  acceptable  just  like  that,  so 
we  started  asking  him  questions  and  all.  He  knew  we  were  trying  to 
put  him  on  the  spot,  and  he  spouted  off  the  way  folks  do  when  they 
lie  and  people  throw  it  right  up  to  them.  He  was  red  in  the  neck  and 
his  eyes  were  bulging,  and  he  was  saying  things  like,  'Are  you  calling 
me  a liar.’  Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  this  guy  was  bursting  by  the  time  we 
got  going,  and  he  rushed  right  out  while  we  were  arguing. 

You  can  imagine  how  foolish  the  storytelling  got  during  the 
weeks  before  the  truck  came.  Oh,  I haven’t  told  you  about  the  first 
time  the  truck  came.  Well,  about  a month  after  we  met  those  guys  out 
at  Oliver’s,  this  yellow  truck  come  right  into  town.  It  looked  like  a 
painted-over  paddy  wagon.  The  fellow  driving  stopped  at  the  gas 
station  and  within  fifteen  minutes,  everyone  up  at  Dacey’s  corner 
knew  that  they  asked  directions  to  Oliver’s,  and  they  asked  different 
questions  about  the  marsh.  This  guy,  Gus  Petras,  who  runs  the  gas 
station,  took  special  time  out  to  call  Dacey’s  and,  because  he  was 
Skipper’s  friend,  tell  him  about  the  guys.  It’s  doing  fine  things  like 
that  all  the  time  that  makes  me  fond  of  old  Gus.  Well,  Major  was 
around  and  we  were  pushing  him  towards  his  car  when  he  bogs  down, 
and  starts  with  stuff  about  us  taking  advantage  of  him.  We’ve  been 
friends  for  twenty  years,  since  high  school,  and  he  always  was  the 
same.  He’s  the  most  unpredictable  character  I know.  So,  we’re  telling 
him  he’s  always  been  a great  guy  and  not  to  change  now  and  we’ll 
pay  for  gas,  and  Major,  there,  is  softening. 

I was  thinking  then  about  those  rich  guys.  They  had  told  us  that 
the  plans  were  secret,  but  look  how  they  send  out  guys  in  yellow 
trucks  to  do  some  work  for  them.  That’s  backwards.  And  I mean  it. 

Of  course  Major  took  us  out  to  Redge’s.  When  we  got  there,  we 
saw  these  guys  get  out  of  the  truck  and  take  all  these  instruments  out 
with  them.  They  took  a table  out  too,  and  they  put  all  these  rolls  of 
blueprints  down  on  it.  They  started  setting  up  their  surveying  stuff, 
and  they  were  all  looking  around  at  the  marsh.  That’s  when  Skipper 
did  it  again.  He  walked  right  over  to  the  guys  and  was  talking  with 
them.  That  Skipper,  he  can’t  learn  anything.  Well,  he  was  blabbing 
with  these  guys  and  they  seemed  to  be  giving  him  some  information 
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or  something.  Then  Skipper  waved  for  us  to  come  over.  We  rushed 
up  to  them.  Skipper  started  to  introduce  us  all,  but  it  ended  up  with 
us  all  nodding  and  mumbling  hello.  These  guys  talked  real  friendly 
and  answered  all  our  questions.  We  found  out  that  they  were  surveying 
and  staking  out  an  area  for  the  Delto  Company.  They  were  going  to 
build  a factory.  But  they  didn’t  know  what  was  to  be  its  use.  Well, 
at  least  we  knew  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  land  now. 

There  was  still  a secret  about  just  exactly  what  was  to  bd  done 
with  the  factory  when  it  was  finished.  The  guys  who  were  out  at 
Redge’s  said  that  they  really  didn’t  know  about  the  plans.  In  fact, 
they  told  us  that  they  had  asked  about  it  too,  and  the  big  boys  over  at 
Delto  wouldn’t  even  tell  them.  We  spread  the  word  about  what  we 
found  and  now  everyone  was  trying  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the 
factory.  Actually,  we  realized  that  we  would  find  out  eventually.  But 
it’s  one  of  those  towns  where  people  like  to  be  the  first  ones  to  find 
something  out.  Whenever  someone  finds  something  out  that  might  be 
interesting  to  everyone  else,  his  name  stays  attached  with  the  discovery. 
That’s  the  reward  of  being  curious  around  here.  You  know,  some  one 
tells  you  something,  and  when  you  tell  the  next  guy,  you  always  say 
it  like,  "Major  found  out  that — ”.  Folks  around  here  like  that.  We 
spent  a lot  of  time  just  talking  about  it.  Then  Kappy  Ohmart  came 
up  with  a clue.  He  had  walked  out  to  the  place  and  was  snooping 
around.  While  he  was  there,  a car  full  of  high-ranking  army  guys 
pulled  up.  They  didn’t  do  much,  just  snooped  around  like  Kappy  was 
doing.  They  didn’t  even  talk  to  the  guys  except  to  shake  hands  and 
say  hi.  After  a few  minutes  they  left,  but  at  the  time,  Kappy  said 
that  they  were  probably  going  to  do  secret  army  work  out  there.  That’s 
why  these  guys  came  out  to  look  the  place  over. 

There’s  no  getting  away  from  it,  that  marsh  was  the  biggest  thing 
that  ever  hit  town.  Everyone  drove  out  or  walked  out  to  see  the  guys 
measuring  and  putting  up  the  stakes  and  string. 

After  a while,  they  brought  the  first  machines.  They  drained  the 
whole  place  in  about  two  weeks.  They  brought  in  a little  filler.  They 
didn’t  need  too  much  filler  because  alot,  or  most,  could  be  gotten 
from  the  dirt  they  dug  out  of  one  place  and  transferred  to  another. 

When  the  heavy  land  moving  equipment  drove  through  town  on 
the  way  to  Redge’s,  we  all  followed  it  out  to  see  them  start  digging. 
I’ll  tell  you,  that  work  out  there  always  had  a big  crowd  watching. 
Not  a big  one  like  at  the  high  school  Turkey  Day  game,  but  more  than 
would  usually  be  watching  something  being  built  out  of  the  town.  I 
remember  one  day  while  they  were  digging,  it  must  have  been  twenty- 
five  guys  out  watching.  And  this  was  during  the  week.  At  night,  every- 
one drove  there  to  look  at  the  hole,  too. 

You  know,  this  town  is  a funny  place.  It’s  only  about  twelve 
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hundred  folks  around  here,  and  everything  is  everyone  else’s  business. 
It’s  not  so  bad  that  way,  really.  Folks  around  here  might  be  a bit 
nosey,  but  it’s  something  else  with  it.  They  usually  really  do  care 
about  everyone  else  in  the  town.  It’s  like  sharing  something  a little. 
That’s  how  it  was  with  the  factory.  We  were  all  talking  about  it  and 
going  to  see  it  and  altogether  sharing  this  thing.  It’s  not  such  an 
important  thing,  but  it’s  more  important  than  you  might  think.  It’s 
hard  to  say  exactly  what  makes  this  kind  of  thing  important.  But  if 
you  look  at  it  the  way  the  folks  around  here  do,  you’d  feel  exactly 
what  it  is. 

So  everyone  watched  the  place  being  built,  and  no  one  knew 
what  it  was  being  built  for.  Except  Noel  Lamprey  over  at  the  bank, 
and  we  were  so  sure  that  he  wouldn’t  tell  that  no  one  even  bothered 
to  ask  him.  That  place  was  huge.  When  it  was  just  a hole,  we  thought 
that  it  was  the  biggest  thing  we’d  ever  seen.  But  when  they  started 
to  put  that  building  into  the  hole,  we  couldn’t  believe  it.  For  many 
of  the  folks,  it  was  the  biggest  building  they’d  ever  seen,  except  for  a 
few  trips  to  some  big  cities.  (You  know,  you  don’t  even  know  where 
our  town  is.  Well,  the  reason  that  this  was  such  a thrill  for  us  was 
because  we  live  in  the  town  of  Tumor.  That’s  in  Morse  County.  It’s  a 
mighty  long  trip  to  any  big  cities.  A lot  of  the  folks  couldn’t  afford 
one  anyways.  We  don’t  regret  being  so  far  from  the  cities.  Most  of  us 
don’t  even  care  to  leave  here,  except  once  in  a while,  and  everyone  gets 
restless  sometimes.)  This  building  just  kept  growing.  Not  that  it  was 
so  high,  it  was  more  the  way  it  got  fatter  and  fatter  as  the  brick  walls 
were  filled  into  the  frame. 

The  day  had  to  come  when  we’d  find  out  what  was  cooking.  It 
had  to,  because  everyone  was  trying  so  hard,  and  it  wouldn’t  be  right 
if  all  that  trying  didn’t  pay  off. 

You  should  have  heard  what  Tucker  Forrest,  one  of  the  select- 
men, did  trying  to  find  out  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  the 
factory.  This  guy  Tucker  is  really  sharp.  He  wrote  a letter  to  the  Del  to 
Company  telling  them  that  their  trucks  and  other  equipment  were 
dirtying  up  the  town  from  always  driving  through.  He  told  them  that 
he  wanted  an  explanation  right  away,  and  along  with  it  he  said  that 
he’d  feel  better  if  he  was  told  confidentially  what  the  plans  for  the 
factory  were.  He  was  going  to  tell  us,  of  course,  but  not  the  whole 
town.  Then  he  got  the  reply  that  said  they  would  tell  the  workers  to 
be  more  careful,  and  that  they  couldn’t  even  tell  him  the  use  for  the 
factory. 

Everyone  was  down  at  Dacey’s  on  the  Saturday  when  Ricky 
Fingler  came  flying  up  the  street.  He  wasn’t  the  type  of  guy  that  you 
saw  rushing  very  often,  so  we  were  all  pretty  surprised.  Ricky  was  all 
red  in  the  face  by  the  time  he  got  up  to  us,  and  he  had  a look  in  his 
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eye  like  I bet  you’ve  never  seen  before.  This  Ricky,  we  knew  something 
was  brewing  from  the  crazy  way  he  came  up  the  street,  and  by  the 
time  he  reached  us,  we  were  ready  to  turn  him  upside  down  to  find 
out  why  he  was  running.  We  all  figured  that  it  must  be  about  the 
factory,  because  Ricky  had  been  snooping  around  out  there.  He  was 
spending  all  his  time  trying  to  be  the  first  one  to  find  out.  Ricky  was 
breathing  hard,  but  he  was  looking  very  happy.  Once  he  got  talking, 
we  realized,  just  from  the  v/ay  he  wasn’t  saying  much,  that  this  was 
it.  We  let  him  mumble  about  having  been  looking  around  that  morn- 
ing. Then  Skipper  put  it  right  on  him.  Skipper  said  that  he  had  better 
tell  us  vdiat  he  knew  right  then,  with  no  mumbling  around,  or  he 
would  get  the  silent  treatment  from  everyone  of  us,  and  he  asked  us 
if  we  all  agreed.  Now  none  of  us  really  wanted  to  give  Ricky  the 
silent  treatment.  We  knew  he  had  run  up  the  corner  to  tell,  and  he 
was  just  stretching  it  out  so  he  would  be  more  of  a hero.  But  right 
then  we  all  agreed  on  the  silent  treatment  if  he  didn’t  tell.  Wow,  you 
should’ve  seen  Ricky’s  face.  We  spoiled  it  all  for  him.  He  sort  of 
started  trying  to  smile,  but  it  was  really  embarrassing  to  watch  him. 
That  guy  was  so  uncomfortable  I thought  he  would  drop  right  on  the 
spot.  Ricky  never  was  the  type  to  handle  himself  too  well  in  a group 
anyways.  In  this  situation  I really  thought  he’d  melt.  I couldn’t  look 
at  him  when  his  eyes  started  getting  a little  watery.  He  just  kept  stand- 
ing there  quietly.  We  all  drifted  back  a ways  from  him,  looking  down 
and  poking  the  pavement  with  our  toes.  I’ll  tell  you,  that  was  the 
most  quiet  minute  in  my  life.  You’ve  never  seen  anyone  so  broken  up 
just  because  he  got  rushed  a bit.  He  was  standing  there  like  he  was 
going  to  commit  suicide  anytime.  We  all  started  telling  him  that  we 
didn’t  mean  to  hurt  his  feelings,  and  that  we  were  just  anxious  to 
hear  what  he  had  to  tell  us.  Ricky  softened  up  a little  then,  and  we  all 
began  egging  him  a little  to  tell  us  what  he  knew.  He  did. 

So  we  found  out  what  they  were  going  to  use  the  factory  for.  For 
a while  we  all  talked  about  that.  The  whole  reason  that  we  couldn’t 
find  out  all  that  time  will  really  kill  you.  You  see,  this  place  wasn’t 
built  for  any  special  purpose  right  off.  The  owner  of  Del  to  was  ex- 
perimenting. He  was  building  that  great  big  factory  with  no  owner. 
This  guy  must’ve  been  pretty  looney,  because  no  one  builds  factories 
that  don’t  have  owners.  In  fact,  he  didn’t  even  build  it  for  anything 
particular.  It  was  just  a lot  of  big,  empty  rooms  stuck  together.  What 
Ricky  told  us  was  that  Delto  Co.  itself  was  going  to  have  its  offices 
and  some  storage  there;  what  we  found  out  for  sure  a little  later  was 
that  Delto  couldn’t  talk  anyone  into  buying  the  place,  so  they  took  it 
themselves. 

The  whole  deal  was  forgotten  for  a couple  of  weeks  then.  But 
all  of  a sudden  there  was  this  monstrous  ad  in  the  Tumor  Gazette. 
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It  was  for  help  out  at  the  factory.  They  needed  guys  in  the  warehouse 
section  and  secretaries  in  the  offices.  Right  now  there  are  about  seventy 
folks  from  town  working  out  there. 

When  I think  of  the  whole  deal  now  it  makes  me  really  wonder 
about  life  and  all  that.  First,  one  guy  comes  out  here  looking  at  some 
land  and  before  you  know  it,  there’s  a factory  and  the  Delto  Co.  be- 
comes a regular  part  of  everything  around  here.  No  one  is  surprised 
to  see  big  Delto  trucks  coming  through  town.  Everybody  knows  all 
about  the  company  and  the  work  they  are  doing.  It’s  nothing  important, 
this  whole  story  and  the  way  I think  about  it.  But  to  me  and  some 
folks  around  here  it's  an  awful  lot.  This  thing  woke  me  up  to  so  much 
I hadn’t  ever  noticed  before.  I hope  you  know  what  I mean.  And  if 
you  don’t,  maybe  someday  a thing  will  happen  around  your  way  and 
you’ll  see  things  different  for  the  first  time.  You’ll  think  a while  about 
being  alive  and  about  how  many  ways  there  are  to  look  at  something. 
If  that  ever  happens,  maybe  you’ll  remember  hearing  about  the  Delto 
Co.  out  in  Tumor.  Then  you’ll  see  what  I mean. 

ICY  DRINKING  CUPS 

Snow  . . . 

silence  . . . cold  abundance. 

Tracks  . . . leading  . . . 

bleeding  . . . 

Heart-shaped  . . . 

deep  pressed  upon 
Snowy  breast  of  rocky  trail  . . . 

Serve  as  icy  drinking  cups  for 
Fluffy  quail.  Each  silly  head 
Dips  . . . 

drinks  . . . 

little  thinks 

Of  him  . . . who  fled  in  agony 
And  fear  . . . 

lone,  gun-shot  deer. 

Karen  Tucker 
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DESHADOWED 


Death’s  with  her  now 

sitting  in  the  sunporch 
Who  never  came  to  call 

when  there  were  playmates 
in  the  house 

The  butterflies  still  flutter 
in  the  dust 

of  upstairs  corners 
Meanings  poised 

upon  the  instant 
before  folding  of  the  wings. 

So  like  she 
On  damask  cushions 
spilling  petals 
one  by  one 

On  a balcony  of  sunlight 
Holds 
Death 

in  conversation. 

Carmen  Rezendes 
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THE  WAIT 

Paul  F.  Butler 

For  as  long  as  Rose  could  remember  the  walk  to  the  fish  pier  had 
been  a part  of  her  life;  the  walk  down  the  hill,  through  the  crowded 
streets,  to  the  sagging  sheds  and  weather-worn  docks.  When  the  boats 
came  in,  her  mother,  gossiping  with  women  whom  she  perhaps  had  not 
seen  since  they  had  waved  goodbye  to  their  menfolk,  would  take  her 
down  to  meet  her  father. 

'‘How’s  the  Bambino,”  she  would  call  to  a young  woman  holding 
a baby. 

The  woman  would  wave,  and  smile  but  already  Rose’s  mother  was 
talking  in  another  direction.  Her  neighbor  listened  with  an  occasional 
well  timed  nod  or  an  ominous  Tsk-tsk’.  They  both  looked  sadly  at  a 
girl  standing  anxiously  on  the  very  edge  of  the  dock. 

"She  married  him  anyhow,”  her  mother  said  softly,  "And  if  he 
brings  her  heart  grief  she’ll  have  no  one  to  blame  but  herself.”  They 
continued  to  stare  at  the  girl  who  watched  impatiently  for  the  first 
sign  of  a boat.  "Maybe  he’ll  change,  now  that  he’s  married,”  Rose’s 
mother  said  at  length,  her  face  softening.  Another  woman  interrupted 
the  beginnings  of  a new  topic. 

"Father  Joseph  isn’t  coming  to  meet  the  boats  today,”  she  said. 

The  small  groups  of  women  around  them  quieted  expectantly. 

"He  was  called  to  the  hospital  early  this  morning,  they  say  Mrs. 
D’Angelo  is  very  bad.”  Immediately,  the  talking  began  again. 

"The  poor  woman,”  someone  said. 

"And  so  young,”  her  neighbor  answered  compassionately. 

"Does  her  husband  know  yet?” 

"How  could  be?  They’ve  been  at  sea  for  two  weeks.” 

Rose  wondered  at  the  meaning  of  it  all.  Death  was  not  an  infre- 
quent topic  in  the  lives  of  her  people.  But,  as  always,  she  felt  no 
great  concern  and  could  not  understand  how  her  mother  and  the  other 
women  could  talk  with  such  feeling. 

The  women  talked  busily  until  the  boats  started  through  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  inner  harbor.  Then,  as  if  by  order,  the  talk 
ceased  until  the  first  boat  tied  up.  If  the  catch  has  been  good  each 
boat  would  hoist  the  blue  pennant  as  it  entered  the  harbor.  The  pen- 
nants had  been  prayed  over  at  the  annual  blessing  of  the  fleet.  Weary, 
tanned  men  greeted  their  families  quietly;  sailings  and  docking  were 
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too  much  a part  of  life  to  cause  excitement:  If  the  catch  was  bad  no 
one  mentioned  it.  The  men  were  a little  more  quiet  at  those  times; 
the  sea  did  not  yield  to  talk. 

Rose’s  mother  whispered  something  to  her  husband  as  he  em- 
braced her.  The  man  looked  at  her  for  a moment,  then  turned  back 
to  the  boat.  He  spoke  to  the  captain  shortly.  In  a minute  the  captain 
took  a fisherman  lightly  by  the  arm  as  he  prepared  to  step  ashore.  The 
people  on  the  dock  hushed  quickly  as  the  two  men  spoke.  They 
watched  Petro’s  face  change  ever  so  slightly  as  he  heard  the  news. 
Quietly  he  stepped  ashore  and  walked  toward  the  town,  the  people 
parting  before  him  like  soft  earth  before  a sharp  spade.  He  went  alone 
as  all  men  must  when  death  is  near. 

Rose  had  come  to  the  dock  as  a child  to  meet  her  father,  and  she 
came  now  as  a woman  to  meet  her  man.  Tony  had  also  come  as  a 
child,  knowing  that  someday  the  women  and  children  would  wait  for 
him  to  bring  home  the  fish,  as  they  waited  now. 

The  first  boat  was  sighted  and  all  eyes  turned  to  it.  Talk  had 
ceased  except  for  the  few  very  young  who  didn’t  yet  know  the  im- 
portance of  the  moment.  A light  breeze  pulled  the  blue  pennant  out 
stiffly.  An  old  woman  crossed  herself  as  she  did  each  time  the  boats 
came  in  loaded. 

An  old  man  wiped  his  tanned  bald  head  and  grinned  knowingly 
as  the  boats  prepared  to  dock.  Tonight  the  men  would  make  love  to 
their  women  and  meet  at  the  Skipper  to  get  drunk.  Their  wives  would 
scold  them;  not  so  much  as  to  anger  them  but  to  reassure  themselves 
that  they  were  good  wives. 

Tony  and  Rose  climbed  the  hill  to  their  house.  A large  pan  of 
water  was  steaming  on  the  stove  ready  for  bathing.  Rose  carried  Tony’s 
clothes  outside  and  put  them  in  a tub  to  soak. 

Sitting  peacefullly  in  the  soothing  water,  Tony  closed  his  eyes. 
"She’s  a good  woman,’’  he  thought.  He  let  the  warmth  of  her  fill  his 
mind,  as  he  could  not  afford  to  all  those  nights  at  sea.  "Even  after 
a day  of  pulling  nets  a man  can’t  enjoy  his  strength.  After  the  lovemak- 
ing, with  his  woman  quiet  beside  him,  then  he  is  young  and  strong. 
Then  he  is  content — until  the  boats  are  ready  again.’’  Lazily  he  thought 
these  things  as  the  heat  soaked  the  weariness  from  his  body. 

"Tony,’’  Rose  spoke  from  the  kitchen,  "the  doctor  said  that  it’s 
true.  We’re  going  to  have  a baby.’’ 

He  said  nothing  for  he  was  not  surprised.  Looking  at  Rose,  a 
man  could  tell.  Short,  with  fine  large  breasts  and  good  hips,  she  was 
made  for  having  children.  She  would  give  him  a fine  family. 

Later,  after  taking  Rose  to  bed,  and  eating  dinner,  he  left  to  join 
his  crew  mates  at  the  Skipper.  Walking  through  the  softness  of  early 
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dusk,  he  smiled  hearing  Rose  say,  "You  don’t  have  to  be  so  gentle 
with  me,  yet,  my  husband,”  as  he  made  love  to  her. 

Most  of  the  men  from  the  boats  gathered  at  the  Skipper  the  first 
night  after  docking.  Until  this  time,  there  was  always  tenseness  about 
them.  But  here  they  would  brag  about  their  boat  or  their  fine  catch 
and  whatever  they  brought  home  from  the  sea  would  be  washed  away 
by  the  beer. 

The  captain  bought  the  first  drink  for  his  crew,  toasting  his  boat. 
"To  the  Whore,”  he  would  say,  or  call  her  some  name  that  no  one 
else  would  dare  to.  It  was  always  said  softly  and  only  at  this  time. 

"Mario  stayed  aboard  again?”  the  captain  asked  Tony. 

"He  says  he  has  nothing  to  go  ashore  for,”  Tony  answered,  en- 
joying his  first  drink. 

"You’d  think  he’d  be  able  to  find  some  girl  to  spend  his  in-ports 
with.” 

"I  asked  him  that  once,”  Tony  said  slowly,  taking  sips  of  beer 
between  phrases,  "He  gave  me  a funny  answer,  'You  wouldn’t  want 
me  to  be  unfaithful,  would  you?’,  and  that’s  all  he  would  say.” 

The  captain  stood  quietly  for  a minute,  a cigar  stub  clenched 
tightly  between  his  massive  jaws.  Finally,  he  moved  away,  talking  to 
his  men  as  he  went. 

All  this  time  the  old  men,  who  no  longer  went  to  sea,  sat  quietly. 
Each  of  them  knew  how  the  young  ones  felt  and  waited  for  them. 
Their  bodies  came  ashore  easily,  but  their  sweat-stiffened  spirits,  trial- 
ing weeks  of  labor  and  loneliness,  stayed  long  at  sea. 

Finally,  talk  began  to  flow  easily,  and  an  old  man  said  to  a 
bragging  fisherman,  "Ten  years  ago  we  would  have  stayed  out  until 
the  hold  v/as  full.  Not  come  in  with  half  a catch.”  The  young  man 
shook  his  fist  at  the  white  haired  one,  and  a circle  of  men  gathered. 
Always  the  old  men  had  plenty  of  beer;  not  like  when  the  boats  were 
at  sea  and  they  had  only  a dollar  for  all  day  at  the  Skipper.  They 
drank  freely,  taunting  the  men  who  bought  their  liquor.  It  had  been 
the  same  for  generations.  No  one  questioned  it. 

As  the  night  drew  long,  men  got  drunk  and  went  home  or  started 
arm  wrestling  in  the  booths  along  the  wall,  a cheering  crowd  support- 
ing their  champion.  Finally  the  last  drinker  left.  The  boats,  outlined 
against  the  docks  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  looked  weak  and  clumsy  in 
the  moonlight.  But  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  smell  of  freshly  caught 
fish. 

Tony  always  enjoyed  these  times  with  Rose.  They  could  sleep  as 
late  as  they  wished  and  go  away  for  the  entire  day  if  they  wanted. 

In  about  a week,  Tony  started  going  down  to  the  boat  occasion- 
ally. The  last  of  the  fish  had  been  shipped  off  long  ago,  but  gulls  still 
knived  through  the  sparkling  air  shrieking  their  ever  hungry  cry. 
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Mario,  the  cook,  was  the  only  one  aboard  while  the  boat  was  tied 
up.  He  had  not  been  born  here  and  never  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  new  town.  After  the  first  seven  or  eight  days  in  port,  he  kept  a 
large  pot  of  coffee  on  the  galley  stove.  Tony  and  he  sat  in  the  warm, 
pleasantly  smelly  galley. 

"Mario,  why  don’t  you  go  ashore.  Why  don’t  you  find  a nice  girl 
and  get  married.  Someone  to  be  with  when  the  boat  is  in.’’ 

"Remember  Petro  D’Angelo,’’  Mario  asked  refilling  his  mug. 
"How  sorry  we  were  for  him  when  his  wife  died.  That  was  your  first 
year  aboard,  you  were  just  a boy,  a cook’s  helper.  You  took  home  your 
quarter  share  very  proudly  that  day.  Petro  used  hts  money  to  bury  his 
wife,  and  we  all  felt  very  sorry  for  him.’’ 

"He  didn’t  go  fishing  after  that,  did  he?  I guess  he  had  to  stay 
with  the  children.’’ 

"That’s  right.  He  stays  at  home  now.  Like  his  wife  did  before. 
But  he  doesn’t  have  to  wait  like  she  did.  Even  when  she  died,  he  didn’t 
have  to  wait.  It  was  all  over  quickly,  as  death  should  be.  It  isn’t 
the  death  that  we  fear.  It’s  having  to  live  with  it.  Petro  has  to  live 
with  it  now,  and  he  deserves  our  sympathy.  But  he  knows  the  finish; 
his  wife  had  to  live  it  before  it  came,  and  that’s  much  worse.’’ 

Tony  left  slowly,  pausing  on  deck  for  a few  thoughtful  moments, 
trying  to  capture  the  meaning  of  all  Mario  had  said.  He  failed,  for 
he  had  never  learned  what  waiting  for  death  has  to  teach.  He  went 
back  to  Rose  to  wait  the  next  sailing. 

Rose,  too,  knew  the  growing  restlessness  of  the  men  . . . Tony 
would  be  with  her  less  and  less  as  the  next  week  passed.  Then  some- 
how the  crew  would  meet  again  at  the  Skipper  and  plan  to  leave.  For 
the  last  three  or  four  days,  he  would  be  content.  The  stores  were  being 
laid  aboard,  and  Rose  prepared  for  another  goodbye;  it  seemed  harder 
this  time,  with  the  life  inside  her.  There  was  no  weeping  at  these  part- 
ings. Weeping  was  saved  for  news  of  a man  lost  at  sea. 

While  Tony  was  away.  Rose  went  to  church  more  often.  She 
prayed  to  the  Lady  to  watch  over  him.  "Star  of  the  Sea,  take  care  of 
him.’’  Each  time  she  said  it,  she  had  a feeling  of  tempting  death;  of 
reminding  death  that  Tony  was  near.  Her  father  had  been  lost  in  a 
storm,  and  when  her  mother  was  told,  she  wept  greatly.  But  somehow 
she  seemed  relieved;  as  though  a long  wait  was  finally  over.  Rose  had 
the  same  feeling  then  as  she  had  when  she  saw  Petro  told  of  his  wife. 
She  knew  her  father  only  vaguely,  and  still  could  not  understand  the 
emotions  of  her  mother  and  the  women  who  came  to  comfort  her 
so  knowingly. 

All  the  boys,  when  they  first  went  fishing,  said  bravely,  "When 
my  time  comes  I hope  I will  die  at  sea.’’ 

But  this  was  only  when  they  were  very  young,  when  they  were 
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boys.  After  they  fished  for  many  years,  they  looked  for  a few  quiet 
days  with  their  families  and  death  in  a dry  bed.  Only  the  old  men, 
those  who  sat  patiently  in  the  Skipper,  agreed  with  the  young  ones. 

The  next  time  the  boats  were  in.  Rose  was  becoming  big  with  her 
first  child.  "Even  now,"  Tony  thought  as  he  watched  her  move  about 
the  house,  "she  is  graceful."  She  carried  the  child  easily  and  Tony 
thought  her  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

It  was  late  Fall,  and  the  catch  had  been  good  again.  The  men 
stayed  ashore  almost  four  weeks,  spending  Christmas  at  home.  Rose 
knew  that  the  boats  would  leave  on  their  long  winter  trip  this  time. 
There  would  be  an  extra  boat  carrying  supplies.  And  they  would  be 
gone  a very  long  time.  She  wanted  to  ask  Tony  to  say  with  her  and 
wait  for  their  child,  but  she  did  not.  He  must  go  as  always. 

The  men  left  again  as  Winter  was  beginning  her  long  torment  of 
the  ocean.  The  Skipper  was  quiet  after  the  boats  had  sailed.  Old  men 
waited,  feeling  yet  older,  after  the  silent  farewells  of  the  fishermen.  It 
was  necessary  to  go  far  north  now,  into  the  heavy  fog  and  angry  gray 
seas  where  the  young  men  would  pay  a first  duty  to  their  mistress. 
Frozen  nets  and  biting  winds  would  temper  them  and  begin  to  line 
their  faces  with  the  secrets  of  the  sailor.  Perhaps  an  older  man,  trying 
to  last  one  extra  year  with  aging  muscle  and  slower  feet,  would  pay 
a final  duty. 

Even  ashore  the  Winter  was  harsh.  Temperatures  stayed  low  and 
the  snow  blanketed  the  docks  and  sheds  except  for  the  icy  fringe  of 
the  unyielding  sea.  It  was  as  though  nature  had  reclaimed  what  she 
had  allowed  the  boats;  but  that  they  no  longer  would  use. 

Rose  stayed  at  home  much  of  the  first  month.  She  went  out  to 
shop  or  to  visit  the  church,  returning  home  quickly  as  though  someone 
awaited  her.  In  the  month  that  her  child  was  due  she  often  walked 
heavily  down  to  the  docks.  She  would  stand  for  a short  while  staring 
out  at  the  harbor  entrance,  hoping  Tony  would  be  with  her  when  the 
time  came.  Each  time  she  felt  only  part  of  her  return  up  the  hill.  Some- 
thing stayed  at  the  dock  looking  out  to  sea,  waiting.  But  the  fleet  was 
long  at  sea,  and  she  went  to  bear  her  pain  alone,  still  waiting  for  him. 

She  waited  with  her  son  when  they  finally  returned.  They  came 
through  the  harbor  mouth  slowly,  their  tall  masts  almost  scraping 
against  a low  piled  sky.  Many  storms  had  torn  their  rigging  but  each 
boat  managed  to  raise  the  blue  pennant  aloft.  Below  it  another  was 
raised.  The  black  mourning  pennant — someone  had  been  lost.  Rose 
held  her  baby  tightly,  fearing  to  think  as  the  fleet  moved  solemnly 
toward  the  dock.  The  old  woman  was  crossing  herself  again — once 
for  the  catch,  and  once  for  the  dead.  Tony  leaned  far  out  over  the 
rail,  anxious  for  the  sight  of  his  child. 

The  old  woman  who  had  crossed  herself  prepared  to  comfort  the 
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family.  She  had  done  it  many  times  and  knew  it  well. 

"Who  has  not  come  home?”  asked  the  old  bald-headed  man, 
already  holding  his  warm  winter  hat  in  his  hands. 

"Mario,  my  cook,”  the  captain  of  Tony’s  boat  answered. 

There  was  not  the  usual  cry  of  a woman  as  the  name  was  told. 
Even  the  old  women,  who  joined  the  wailing  of  the  bereaved  family 
each  time  a fisherman  was  mourned,  were  silent. 

It  was  an  awkward  moment  . . . few  people  knew  the  man  who 
had  been  a stranger  in  their  town  for  so  long.  They  would  hold  a 
service  and  his  name  would  be  cut  into  the  granite  stone  in  the  church- 
yard. But  there  would  be  no  collection  for  the  family,  no  widow  to  be 
comforted,  no  sons  to  follow  him.  The  families  left  slowly,  feeling 
concerned  that  on  one  grieved  for  the  lost  man. 

Rose  remembered  Petro  and  her  father.  She  wept  now,  not  for  the 
stranger,  but  for  them  and  all  the  others  who  had  not  come  home — 
and  for  the  ones  who  would  not  come  home  the  next  time.  She  under- 
stood now  and  would  weep  with  the  other  women.  Each  time  creeping 
to  the  Lady’s  shrine  to  light  a candle,  quieting  the  guilt  she  felt  for 
being  glad  it  was  another.  Wondering,  each  time,  how  long  she  must 
wait. 
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HEY,  OLD  MAN  . . . 


Although  I showed  great  promise  in  my  early  years,  it  became 
increasingly  apparent  that  I should  come  to  no  good  end.  I displayed 
a proclivity  for  idleness  and  reflection.  Indeed,  I became  a sort  of  re- 
cluse, taken  to  lonely  meanderings  in  the  woods  that  surrounded  my 
home.  My  friends  used  to  inquire  about  me.  They  remembered  my 
former  skills,  both  academic  and  athletic.  I know  that  many  were 
secretly  happy  at  my  subsequent  decline,  my  bedraggled  appearance. 
They  would  shrug,  their  eyes  wide  with  feigned  astonishment  and 
disbelief  even  after  several  years.  My  father  winced  and  turned  his 
eyes  downward  as  they  pinched  him  with  deceitful  reminiscence  of 
my  former  brilliance.  Others  were  genuinely  dismayed,  but  I refused 
to  grant  them  admittance  to  my  isolated  sphere,  notwithstanding  the 
memories  of  past  conviviality  and  conversation  that  occasionally  stirred 
within  me. 

You  might  say  that  I became  possessed,  but  that  is  not  so.  There 
was  a choice  involved,  a flexing  of  the  mind.  I flouted  the  future  that 
was  spread  as  a sumptuous  repast  before  me.  I desired  only  to  take 
long  walks,  puffing  upon  a cigarette,  pausing  beside  a stream.  I carried 
some  walnuts  in  my  pocket  and  I would  crack  them  against  a damp 
rock,  munching  upon  them  and  stooping  intermittently  to  drink  the 
cool  water.  I ate  only  one  meal  at  home,  a large  dinner  in  the  evening 
that  my  mother  silently  set  before  me. 

Thus,  I wasted  several  years  watching  the  seasons  lose  their  sharp 
edge  of  color;  saw  yellow-green  ripen  into  deepest  emerald,  thence 
to  brown,  crimson,  and  gold,  to  be  ultimately  dissolved  and  buried  by 
winter  white  and  grey.  Each  year  I expected  something  to  happen.  I 
do  not  know  what.  It  was  a mystic  promise  that  beckoned  me  toward 
the  shade  of  the  trees  and  the  twisting  forest  paths. 

One  clear  autumn  day  I struck  out  through  the  woods.  I breathed 
deeply  and  seemed  to  imbibe  new  life  and  vigor  from  the  sharp  air. 
Perhaps  I inhaled  the  myriad  tiny  souls  of  the  dead  leaves  whose 
brittle  though  colorful  cadavers  lay  heaped  about  me.  Today  I shall 
climb  the  hill,  I thought.  The  hill  was  to  the  east  and  the  early  sun 
outlined  its  barren  form  with  a diffused  glow.  At  the  top  of  the  blunt 
triangle,  barely  discernible,  was  a solitary  tree.  I decided  upon  it  for 
my  objective. 

The  vegetation  grew  spare  as  I ascended.  I paused  to  look  back 
at  the  autumnal  woods.  Soon  I reached  a height  that  permitted  me 
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to  see  beyond  the  mingled  branches  to  the  whitish  strip  of  road  and 
the  geometric  patches  of  farmland.  The  ascent  was  gradual  and  my 
legs  were  strong.  I mused  about  the  hill.  It  is  the  mummy  of  a zig- 
gurat,  I whimsically  thought.  No — it  is  a titanic  breast  rising  up  from 
mother  earth  and  I shall  suckle  when  I reach  the  distant  nipple.  I 
chided  myself  for  this  grotesque  levity,  turning  my  thoughts  to  the 
actuality  of  the  rock  and  the  rising  sun. 

The  soil  became  loose  and  sandy.  There  were  only  a few  greyish 
shrubs  attached  to  it.  My  feet  did  not  find  firm  support  and  slipped 
backward  with  the  sifting  particles.  What  a foolish  little  stir  I caused, 
like  a swarm  of  ants  running  hither  and  thither  through  the  crumbled 
structuring,  the  little  dry  particles  that  formed  their  home.  I wondered 
at  the  forces  that  determined  this  chaos  of  random  motion,  this  jig- 
gling path.  1 remembered  the  minute  clay  particles  suspended  in  a 
droplet  of  water,  illumined  by  the  microscope’s  beam,  describing  their 
Brownian  dance  for  my  edification.  There  are  degrees  and  degrees  of 
regularity  in  motion,  I thought.  There  are  the  bits  of  clay  and  I,  whose 
positions  in  space  at  any  moment  would  defy  prediction,  at  least  to 
an  observer  somewhat  near  at  hand.  To  an  observer  infinitely  distant 
we  would  probably  appear  motionless,  just  as  a waving  field  of  wheat 
appears  as  a solid  golden  patch  from  an  airplane.  Yet  the  stars  and 
planets  present  a discouraging  firmness,  as  if  they  were  strung  and 
looped  upon  invisible  wires,  taunting  me  with  their  cyclical  perfection. 
Ah,  but  I comforted  myself  by  questioning  their  durability,  envision- 
ing their  collapse,  imagining  them  crumbling  like  so  many  soda 
crackers  in  their  orbits.  In  the  long  run  it  didn’t  matter. 

I terminated  these  thoughts  as  I reached  the  summit,  a barren 
plateau  of  small  radius.  Directly  in  the  center  was  the  tree  that  I had 
barely  perceived  from  the  woods.  Well,  here  I am,  I thought,  a 
menace  to  the  heavens.  The  twinges  of  fatigue  that  only  now  revealed 
themselves  in  my  calves  and  thighs  directed  me  to  the  base  of  the  tree. 
I sat  down  cross-legged  in  a little  spot  of  shade,  lit  a cigarette,  and 
puffed  contentedly.  Gradually,  something  occurred  to  me.  The  tree 
trunk  that  supported  my  back  was  narrow  and  as  straight  as  a pencil. 
The  sun  was  almost  precisely  overhead.  Yet  the  area  of  shade  in  which 
I sat  indicated  that  there  was  something  of  considerable  magnitude 
between  the  sun  and  me.  Startled,  I rose  to  my  feet  and  gazed  above 
my  head.  There  high  above  me,  perched  upon  a limb,  was  a human 
figure.  Curiously,  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  inaccessible 
position  of  the  branch.  There  were  no  lower  branches,  not  even  any 
substantial  protuberances  visible  along  the  smooth  grey  wood  of  the 
tree  trunk.  I shielded  my  eyes  with  my  hands,  squinting  at  the  still 
form  above  me.  It  was  an  old  man. 
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For  a moment  I could  say  nothing.  The  tree-sitter  was  apparently 
unaware  of  my  presence.  I decided  to  scrutinize  him.  Perhaps  his 
appearance  would  offer  some  solution  to  the  puzzle  of  his  position. 
But  his  clothes  told  nothing.  His  shirt  and  trousers  were  of  a smooth, 
pale  blue  fabric  that  blended  with  the  sky.  I could  not  see  the  form 
of  his  shoes  because  of  the  branch.  His  face  was  a very  wrinkled  old 
face,  weathered  and  bronzed.  The  sun  beamed  brightly  upon  the 
tangled  mass  of  whitened  hair.  I could  see  no  implement  of  any  sort 
either  strapped  to  his  person  or  propped  upon  the  limb.  To  assure 
myself,  I circled  the  tree,  backed  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  like 
a curious  monkey,  peered  all  about. 

Finally,  I decided  to  call  to  him,  but  it  was  not  an  easy  decision. 
What  if  I should  startle  him?  He  might  lose  his  seemingly  precarious 
balance  and  plummet  to  the  earth.  He  had  been  totally  oblivious  to 
my  uncamouflaged  circling.  Still,  I had  to  know  whatever  the  risk. 

"Hey,  old  man,"  I called.  What  are  you  doing  up  there?"  The 
wrinkled  visage  unhurriedly  turned  from  its  perusal  of  the  sky.  It 
betrayed  no  surprise,  no  emotion  of  any  sort.  "Fm  counting  myself," 
he  said.  The  calm,  laconic  reply  left  me  momentarily  speechless.  He 
must  be  a lunatic,  I thought.  They  are  often  capable  of  great  feats  of 
physical  strength.  I pictured  the  old  man  clutching  and  scrabbling  at 
the  tree,  his  eyes  afire,  inching  upward  until  he  reached  the  limb.  But 
when  I looked  at  him  again  as  he  gazed  into  the  sky,  entirely  com- 
posed, his  apparel  unruffled,  the  picture  was  quickly  effaced.  I decided 
to  try  again,  choosing  my  question  with  greater  care. 

"How  did  you  get  up  there?"  I loudly  asked. 

"I  grew  up  with  the  tree,"  he  replied. 

He  was  undoubtedly  mad.  But  how  was  I to  get  him  down  before 
he  harmed  himself?  In  a state  of  great  mental  perturbation  I paced 
about  beneath  him.  After  a few  moments  my  habitual  composure  trick- 
led back.  I sat  down  and  lit  another  cigarette,  thoughtfully  flicking 
the  match  toward  the  edge  of  the  plateau.  He  might  have  had  a ladder 
and  somehow  pushed  it  over  the  edge  and  down  the  hill,  I thought. 
If  so,  it  could  not  have  fallen  far.  The  hill  was  not  steep,  and  the 
soil  was  loose  so  that  an  object  like  a ladder  would  not  travel  far. 
Even  if  I found  the  ladder,  I had  no  assurance  that  the  old  zany  would 
come  down.  If  I went  up  after  him  I would  endanger  myself.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  more  than  a one  man  job. 

Perhaps  I can  gain  his  confidence,  I thought.  I looked  up  at  him 
again.  There  was  a certain  dignity  about  him,  even  in  the  absurd  con- 
text of  the  tree.  I have  been  very  impolite  in  addressing  him,  I thought. 
Indeed,  my  original  question  might  have  set  him  against  me.  The 
manner  in  which  I had  phrased  it  almost  indicated  a presumption  of 
insanity.  Perhaps  he  had  been  sarcastic.  I remembered  that  once  when 
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I had  been  deep  in  thought,  bordering  upon  the  solution  of  a problem 
in  mathematics,  a boisterous  friend  had  clapped  me  on  the  back,  shat- 
tering the  crystal  sphere  of  reflection,  and  asked  me  what  I was  doing. 
I had  bitterly  replied  that  I was  answering  a stupid  question.  Later  I 
regretted  my  reply,  but  I could  not  be  harsh  with  myself. 

Yes.  To  the  old  man  his  action  is  probably  obvious.  My  question 
was  in  bad  taste  and  my  manner  of  address  vulgar.  I decided  to  ques- 
tion him  more  politely  and  indicate  to  him  that  I regarded  his  replies 
seriously.  I carefully  regulated  the  degree  of  modulation  of  my  voice 
as  I arose  and  called  to  him.  "Pardon  me  sir,  but  how  many  of  you 
are  there?"  I asked. 

"What?"  he  shouted  back. 

"You  said  before  that  you  were  counting  yourself.  How  many 
of  you  are  there?"  I repeated. 

"If  I knew  that  I wouldn’t  be  counting,"  he  replied. 

I stood  there  for  a moment,  outwitted.  This  is  laughable,  I 
thought.  Here  I am  at  the  top  of  a hill  exchanging  inanities  with  an 
improbable  old  man.  I decided  to  discard  the  line  of  questioning  that 
I had  been  following  for  a positive  approach. 

"You  had  better  come  down  before  you  hurt  yourself,"  I shouted. 

"Not  before  I’ve  completed  it,”  he  replied. 

"You  mean  your  counting?"  I asked. 

"No.  The  distance  between  two  truths,"  he  answered. 

Ha!  A new  enigma,  I told  myself.  Time  was  passing.  I noticed 
that  the  tree  was  casting  a lean  shadow  upon  the  yellowish  surface 
of  the  pleateau  as  if  it  were  a sundial.  It’s  getting  late,  I thought.  A 
new  seriousness  settled  upon  my  brow  as  I paced  back  and  forth, 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  shadow  of  the  tree.  It  was  a point  of  re- 
ference, linear,  comforting.  I stopped  to  renew  my  questioning,  re- 
solved to  hang  on  in  spite  of  his  peremptory  replies. 

"Why  do  you  have  to  do  your  calculating  and  travelling  in  a 
tree?"  I asked. 

"Dying  things  should  be  elevated  so  they  can  fall,"  he  replied. 

I was  startled  and  disturbed  by  his  answer.  He’s  becoming  mor- 
bid, I decided.  It’s  a bad  sign.  I’ll  try  to  divert  his  attention  from 
his  position  in  the  tree.  I’ll  talk  about  the  weather  or  the  crops.  But 
before  I could  phrase  a remark  the  old  man  spoke  of  his  own  accord. 

"It’s  too  bad  that  we  have  to  speak  at  this  distance,”  he  said.  "I 
wish  that  you  could  join  me,  but  as  you  can  see,  there’s  only  room 
enough  for  one." 

"But  how  can  I possibly  get  up  there?”  I asked,  sensing  some 
clarifying  information. 

"Very  simply,"  he  replied.  "Just  start  counting  yourself.” 

Crestfallen,  I slouched  against  the  tree.  It’s  hopeless,  I told  my- 
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self.  A feeling  of  impotence  and  uselessness  numbed  me.  I sat  down 
at  the  base  of  the  tree  and  crossed  my  legs.  Beyond  the  woods,  beyond 
the  road,  to  the  west,  lay  my  home,  comfortable,  nestled  among  the 
level  fields  and  the  full  granaries.  What  a pitiful  creature  I am,  I 
thought.  I reflected  upon  my  past,  the  energetic  years  and  the  lazy 
years.  I tolled  them  off,  wondering  at  my  inconsistencies,  my  multiple 
nature,  the  permutations  of  my  being  that  had  formed  my  choices — 
so  many  choices,  some  inexplicable.  I began  to  tally  them,  and  because 
I have  a very  good  memory,  I was  able  to  break  the  years  down  into 
months,  the  months  into  weeks,  then  days,  hours  . . . until  time  became 
a meaningless  device.  My  past  appeared  as  a continuum  of  motion,  I, 
the  traveller,  passing  through  areas  of  light  and  darkness. 

I became  aware  of  a stiffness  in  my  joints.  I looked  up.  The  sun 
was  almost  directly  above  me.  That’s  curious,  I thought,  but  was  about 
to  continue  my  counting  when  I heard  a voice  calling  from  below. 

"Hey,  old  man,  what  are  you  doing  up  there 

Philip  Pom  per 
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He  wanders  randomly  among  the  gravestones 
Reading  each  inscription  with  care 
For  he  wishes  to  learn  of  birth  and  death 
And  draw  from  lives  that  are  buried  there. 

Something  sacred  dies  from  his  heart. 

And  so  he  presses  in  his  endless  search: 

His  sorrow  is  not  for  a loved  one  gone 

But  much  like  the  sorrow  of  a crumbling  church. 

Richard  Sevrens 
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ORION 


Skirting  down  the  sky, 

Dogged,  zealous-as-ever,  Orion 
Comes, 

The  old  light  still  burning 
In  his  how-old  eyes? 

("Oh,  got  his  kicks  once  . . .”) 

Old  men,  sensing  the  sudden  wind 
Of  his  footfall — 

Reverberations  in  the  brain,  the 
Bone  rubying  again  perhaps — 

Lift  their  feeble  lamps  daydreaming-high. 

Hearts  drummed  to  stone. 

Hound  and  hunter  phantom  near. 

The  ghost  of  a beast  girdled 
In  his  blue,  blue  eye, 

(sword,  club,  lion’s  skin  equipped) 

The  winter  giant,  tall  as  tall. 

Swings  in  silence  by. 

("Some  king’s  child  it  was  . . .’’) 
And  up  a wilderness 
Of  stars,  the  elusive  stag. 

Stopping  now,  antlered  in  the  pool, 

Dips  to  drink  and  wanders  on. 

Ray  Kennedy 


CHICAGO 

Disconsolate  I plod  with  laggard  step 

The  hardened  road  made  broad  by  hast’ning  feet. 

While  under  me  sere  leaves  cry  futilely 
A last  remonstrance  to  the  unkind  fate 
That  will  not  grant  repose  without  distress. 

Above,  the  wind-borne  mist  rolls  heavily 
And  through  the  grey,  a fruitless  apple-tree 
Extends  its  branches  toward  an  absent  sun. 

With  bouyant  gait  a host  rushed  down  this  way 
Unmindful  of  the  scene.  But  I had  seen 
Two  roads  diverge  in  a yellow  wood,  and  took 
The  wider  one,  to  infelicity. 

Dale  T.  LaBelle 
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A BREAK  IN  THE  HEDGES 


a short  story 
by  Billy  Lee 

Going  from  our  house  to  the  Chase’s  is  like  going  through  two 
hundred  years  in  the  space  of  one  hundred  yards.  Ours  is  honest  19th 
Century  Southern  New  England  Colonial.  If  there  had  been  a sign  out 
in  front  of  it  saying  '‘Emily  Dickinson  lived  here,”  or  even  Longfellow 
or  Melville,  you  would  have  believed  it.  By  the  same  token,  if  you 
had  been  told  that  the  Chase  house  had  been  featured  in,  say  Architec- 
tural Record  or  Progressive  Architecture  you  would  have  believed  that 
too.  I can  tell  you  that  it  is  a logically  arranged  retangular  solid  with 
an  original  use  of  sunlight,  but,  whereas  our  house  is  neutral,  impres- 
sive and  not  imposing,  the  Chase  house  commands  your  attention. 

I passed  through  the  break  in  the  hedges,  by  the  tennis  court  and 
the  pool,  then  entered  the  house  through  the  kitchen.  Paul’s  mother 
was  talking  to  the  cook. 

"Good  morning  Mrs.  Chase,  how  are  you  this  morning?” 

"Well,  I’m  fine,  but  how  about  youT'  Mrs.  Chase  was  not  angry. 
She  never  felt  that  she  had  the  permission  to  be  angry.  But  being  a 
mother  she  could  project  disapproval.  "I  don’t  like  noisy  parties  but 
I wish  you  had  had  one.  Paul  came  home  much  too  late  after  things 
quieted  down.” 

I lowered  my  head  in  mock  embarrassment  and  chagrin.  I was 
really  angry.  My  parents  had  gone  away  for  the  weekend  and  I had 
the  party  in  their  absence  to  avoid  any  mess.  "We  were  only  looking 
at  the  late  late  show.”  I was  immediately  ashamed  for  having  given 
her  that  excuse. 

"I’ve  caught  you  Jack,  they  don’t  have  the  late  late  show  anymore. 
Besides  it  never  was  that  late.”  You  go  away  to  college  for  a few 
months  and  all  your  lies  become  ineffective.  "I’m  surprised  at  you  Jack. 
Just  because  your  parents  are  away.” 

I’ve  never  been  very  tactful  during  chastisements  and  I guess  the 
expression  on  my  face  told  Mrs.  Chase  that  I had  had  enough  because 
she  stopped  suddenly.  I was  able  to  change  the  subject.  "Is  Paul  up?” 

"No.  I’ve  tried  several  times.  Maybe  you  can  get  him  up. 

"I’ll  try.” 

"You’re  staying  for  dinner,  aren’t  you  Jack?”  I smiled  at  the  cook, 
she  smiled  back  in  gratitude.  She  knew  how  much  I liked  her  Sunday 
meals.  "I  was  hoping  you’d  ask.” 

"Well,  even  if  I hadn’t  asked,  you  know  you’re  always  welcome.” 
Mrs.  Chase  is  not  a wonderful  woman  although  I liked  her  and  she 
did  have  a kind  streak  the  width  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  But  she  was  a 
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fretter  with  a sense  of  humour  that  could  only  laugh  on  rare  occasions. 
She  was  too  conscious  of  the  formalities  of  living  as  if  she  read  them 
from  an  instruction  book  and  anything  not  expressly  in  the  manual 
made  her  anxious.  She  was  a relinquishing,  "want  to  make  you  com- 
fortable”, kind  of  woman  whose  eyebrows  chronically  climbed  to  meet 
each  other  over  her  nose.  Her  life  was  a totally  vicarious  one  of  caring 
for  her  two  men,  respecting,  blindly  believing  and  fear-loving  Mr. 
Chase  and  loving  and  loving  deeply  Paul. 

I went  into  Paul’s  room.  He  was  in  a pitless  slumber.  I shook  his 
shoulder-"gruh.”  I shook  it  again-"gruh.”  "Hey,  get  up,  it’s  half  past 
one.”  He  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  at  me  in  disbelief.  He  turned 
over  and  closed  his  eyes  and  snuggled  under  the  covers.  "Unsack  your- 
self, you’ve  missed  half  of  the  day.” 

"There  will  be  other  Sundays,”  he  mumbled.  He  was  motionless 
for  awhile,  then  he  turned  over  and  sat  up,  rested  his  elbows  on  his 
knees  and  mussed  his  hair.  "Oh  man-ooh,  I feel  bad.”  He  leaned  back 
against  the  headboard  with  his  hands  behind  his  head.  He  smiled, 
"Nice  party  we  had  last  night.  Hey  Jack.” 

"Yeah?” 

"You  hungover?” 

"Of  course.” 

"Then  let’s  hit  the  pool.”  I was  already  putting  on  the  bathing 
suit  I left  over  there  for  an  occasion  like  this. 

The  dip  in  the  pool  always  does  it.  Swim  underwater  up  and 
down,  then  bob  up  and  down  taking  deep  breaths  and  holding  them 
for  a long  time.  You’ll  either  die  or  come  prancing  out  of  the  pool 
like  a prize  fighter. 

We  went  back  into  the  house,  dressed,  then  went  downstairs  to 
read  the  funny  papers.  That  bright  prancing  feeling  doesn’t  last  long; 
there  is  a relapse,  although  the  dip  allowed  us  to  gain.  What  remains 
is  a vague  ache  that  sits  you  down  and  forces  you  to  resignedly  relax. 
But  accompanying  this  is  a mental  incisiveness.  I knew  my  mind  would 
rush  to  essences  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  I would  refuse  to  be 
surprised  by  anything. 

We  heard  Sidney  Chase’s  sports  car  pull  up  and  I could  see  Paul 
begin  to  adjust  himself  for  his  entry.  He  came  into  the  living  room. 
"Good  morning,  son — Jack,  heard  you  had  quite  a party  last  night. 
Broke  up  kind  of  late,  didn’t  it?”  I mumbled  something  and  noticed 
Paul  trying  to  be  blase  behind  Prince  Valiant,  but  he  was  frowning 
and  the  blonde  Aleta  had  none  of  his  attention.  "Well  I guess  boys 
will  be  boys.”  That  was  all  he  said  and  left.  That’s  all  he  ever  would 
say.  He  had  demonstrated  his  obligatory  paternal  kind  of  disapproba- 
tion and  left  it  there.  Paul,  sometime  back  would  have  felt  chastised, 
even  without  being  spoken  to  directly.  But  lately  Paul  had  come  in  i 
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to  such  a cognizance  of  his  father  that  there  was  only  residual  chastise- 
ment and  he  would  be  angry  at  himself  for  even  feeling  that. 

Even  though  Sidney  Chase  left  it,  the  room  seemed  different.  It 
was  as  if  the  room,  the  whole  house  for  that  matter  had  had  its  con- 
text underlined.  It  was  his  house,  his  castle,  and  the  things  in  it  were 
a reflection  of  him  and  emphasis  to  him,  and  if  you  were  uncomfortable 
it  was  because  you  were  acontextual  to  Mr.  Sidney  Chase.  When  he 
spoke  the  walls  seemed  peculiarly  oriented  to  his  voice.  The  lighting 
seemed  keyed  to  his  white  crewcut  hair  and  dark  complexion.  This  is 
all  very  good,  a man  can  do  anything  he  wants,  should  do  anything  he 
wants  to  his  home,  but  when  the  mirror  extends  to  the  people  within 
the  house,  when  they  must  walk  on  whispering  feet,  a man’s  legitimate 
male  selfishness  is  treading  on  dangerous  ground. 

Paul  found  it  stifling.  He  had  his  own  magnetism.  I played  high 
school  football  with  Paul.  We  ran  from  a single  wing,  he  was  the  tail- 
back, I,  the  quarter.  I never  minded  blocking  for  Paul,  as  a matter  of 
fact  I enjoyed  it.  But  the  most  important  thing  is  that  Paul  could  never 
ignore  my  block;  Sidney  Chase  could  have  done  it  very  easily.  But  the 
big  reason  for  Paul’s  frown  was  Sidney  Chase’s  success  at  self-portrai- 
ture, people  allowed  themselves  to  be  swept  away  and  Paul  hated  to 
see  suckers.  Very  few  people  are  inherently  modest  and  Paul  is  not 
one  of  them,  but  to  lead  people  by  the  hand  to  admire  a superficial 
picture  of  your  worth  is  not  his  way  either.  Whenever  he  was  in  his 
father’s  presence  he  seemed  to  have  to  wrestle  with  it.  I had  often 
silently  speculated  on  how  the  problem  would  have  to  be  resolved;  it 
was  the  simplest  of  all  resolutions.  Paul  would  have  to  act. 

After  dinner  we  were  going  into  the  living  room  to  have  a smoke 
when  the  Barbisons  came  over.  Albert  and  Benita  are  what  you  might 
consider  a ridiculous  couple.  You  got  the  impression  that  you  were 
seeing  their  whole  life  the  minute  you  were  introduced  to  them.  They 
seemed  like  a pair  of  people  who  got  married  because  getting  married 
is  one  of  the  accepted  things.  They  could  assume  the  most  serious  ex- 
pressions over  things  of  little  conceivable  consequence.  Neither  Paul 
or  I liked  them  but  had  often  admitted  that  vaulting  into  bed  with 
Benita  would  be  fabulous.  She  had  that  baroque  kind  of  plumpness, 
that  of  a buxom,  blithe,  demure  maiden  who  projects  abundant  pas- 
sion. She  had  very  pale  skin  and  her  hair  was  set  in  a perky  bob  that 
jerked  and  sprang  whenever  she  moved  her  head.  She  had  a small 
quick  mouth  and  high,  large-area  breasts  tucked  right  under  chin.  The 
only  thing  partially  remarkable  about  Albert  was  that  he  completely 
realized  that  no  one  paid  any  real  attention  to  him. 

Mrs.  Chase  had  no  real  aversion  to  them:  she  would  have  if  she 
had  ever  stopped  to  think  about  it,  but  she  so  seldom  came  to  any 
conclusion  on  anyone.  But  these  people  were  among  Sidney  Chase’s 
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favorites.  They  were  the  kind  of  human  mirror  that  Sidney  Chase 
could  rub  into  fine  polish.  They  were  the  kind  of  people  that  Paul 
could  not  understand  because  they  did  not  or  cared  not  to  see  through 
the  sham.  Sidney  would  entwine  them  and  fascinate  them  and  warm 
himself  in  their  lip-pursings  and  head  nods.  Then  when  they  left,  he 
would  embrace  the  thin  shoulders  of  Mrs.  Chase  (When  he  did  this 
she  would  bow  her  head  and  quiet  her  constant  apprehension;  the 
question  of  did  Sidney  really  love  her?  Why  did  he  choose  me  for  a 
wife.)  and  tell  her  privately  what  asses  the  Barbisons  were. 

"Sidney  Chase  mixed  a batch  of  his  "incontestable"  martini  and 
herded  everyone  out  to  the  terrace.  He  placed  Albert  next  to  Benita 
and  stood  in  a spot  that  was  exactly  where  the  perpendiculars  to  the 
backs  of  their  chairs  crossed.  Paul  and  I sat  on  the  terrace  wall  and 
sipped  our  drinks. 

"You  certainly  got  tanned  from  that  hot  African  sun,  Mr.  Chase,” 
said  Albert.  Sidney  had  just  gone  on  safari  with  his  business  partner. 
Benita’s  eyes  widened  a little  as  Albert  unwittingly  brought  something 
into  focus  for  her  to  admire. 

"There  wasn’t  much  rain  on  the  veldt."  He  brought  his  lips  to- 
gether heavily  and  importantly  and  flexed  his  jaw  muscles  as  if  it 
were  a bore  to  have  to  tell  Albert  this. 

"You’re  going  to  have  to  make  something  clear,"  said  Albert, 
"about  that  rhino,  did  you  have  to  face  his  charge  on  your  feet;  didn’t 
you  have  any  cover  or  insurance.  I mean  you  couldn’t  have  shot  him 
from  the  lorry  could  you?"  He  meant  to  say  Land  Rover  but  he  had 
never  said  either,  just  read  of  them  or  heard  it  in  the  movie.  Any  utility 
vehicle  with  a British  accent  was  lorry  or  Land  Rover.  Sidney  Chase 
looked  at  him  suddenly  as  if  Albert  had  intimated  that  he  knew  the 
real  truth  about  something,  but  looking  into  Albert’s  open  face  con- 
vinced him  that  the  latter  was  not  trying  to  bait  him. 

"The  rhino  caught  us  out  there  in  the  open.  He  broke  out  of  the 
tall  grass  and  caught  us  flat-footed.  So  I had  to  face  his  charge,  wait- 
ing until  he  was  close  enough  for  a good  shot."  Benita’s  eyes  were 
wide  with  something  that  was  near  reverence. 

The  story  was  a lie,  according  to  Sidney’s  business  partner.  The 
rhino  had  come  out  of  the  tall  grass  while  they  were  still  in  the  Land 
Rover.  The  hunter  jammed  on  the  accelerator  immediately.  Sidney 
Chase  stuck  his  gun  out  of  the  window  and  shot  at  the  beast  from  the 
bouncing  vehicle  and  only  wounded  him.  The  hunter  had  called  him 
a "stupid  son  of  a bitch"  and  had  to  risk  his  life  in  order  to  kill  the 
rhino.  This  man  was  too  much  for  me.  He  established  his  own  stand- 
ard of  facts;  I suddenly  wondered  if  he  established  his  own  convenient 
moral  code  too. 
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They  kept  on  talking  and  Mrs.  Chase  turned  to  me  out  of  exclu- 
sion. "How  are  your  short  stories  coming,  Jack?" 

"They’re  still  coming  Mrs.  Chase,  "I  smiled  and  tucked  my  lower 
lip  in  behind  my  teeth,  "and  that’s  about  all  they’re  doing.”  She  smiled 
and  told  me  to  keep  trying.  I did  not  really  need  her  command,  but 
it’s  actually  all  anyone  can  say  so  I thanked  her.  Then  Albert  spoke 
to  Mrs.  Chase  and  she  turned  to  him.  Sidney  Chase,  incited  by 
Benita’s  open  enthrallment  entered  another  tale.  This  one  about  the 
fish  he  had  recently  gotten  back  from  the  taxidermist.  He  held  up  his 
hands  indicating  the  size.  "Why  am  I trying  to  picture  it  for  you,  it’s 
right  in  my  den." 

Sidney  Chase’s  private  room  was  the  most  fabled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  a real  stroke  of  egotistic  genius.  His  prize  trophies  were 
hung  in  there.  You  could  not  just  walk  in  there,  and  that  was  the 
genius.  The  door,  a richly  carved  dark  thing  was  kept  conspicuously 
closed.  When  one  receives  an  invitation  to  enter  this  hallowed  ground 
he  is  to  feel  the  pleasure  of  the  highest  realm  of  the  esoteric.  Actually 
most  everyone  had  been  in  there  but  only  in  privileged  groups  of  twos 
and  threes.  And  when  they  left,  the  door  was  closed  immediately. 
Therefore  people  were  especially  eager  to  get  in  there,  which  of  course 
made  Sidney  Chase  very  good.  He  might  have  asked  Albert,  but  by 
talking  to  Mrs.  Chase  he  had  defected  and  forfeited  his  opportunity 
to  see  the  muskellunge  from  Michigan. 

Paul  had  gone  down  to  the  garage  to  pull  his  car  out  and  park 
on  the  concrete  pad  visible  from  the  terrace.  He  came  back  to  the  wall 
and  said,  "Damn,  she’s  pretty.  I think  I’ll  just  look  at  it  for  a while." 

"It  is  nice,  very  nice,"  I said,  through  clenched  teeth  of  envy. 
It  was  nice.  Sidney  Chase  had  given  his  only  son  a brand  new  Corvette. 
We  sat  looking  at  it  for  quite  a while. 

He  raised  his  glass  in  front  of  him  and  looked  at  it  as  if  trying 
to  come  to  some  conclusion  upon  it.  Then  he  placed  it  on  the  wall, 
"I  think  I’d  rather  drink  scotch."  They  had  Bell’s  behind  the  bar. 

"Yes.  Lets  have  a sip." 

We  went  inside  to  the  bar.  From  the  vantage  of  the  bar  we  could 
see  the  terrace  and  the  den  door.  Paul  went  behind  and  I sat  on  one  of 
the  stools.  He  clinked  some  ice  into  two  squat  glasses  and  poured 
scotch  over  them.  We  raised  the  glasses  in  a habitual  toasting  gesture 
and  took  the  first  short  taste. 

Something  caught  Paul’s  eye  and  he  moved  before  I could  figure 
out  what  it  was.  The  den  door  was  slightly  ajar.  I guessed  it  had  been 
tentatively  closed  and  a draft  had  opened  it  just  a crack. 

Paul  is  not  by  nature  defiant.  He  is  not  all  spirit.  He  is  that  ob- 
jective kind  of  wild  which  is  boldness.  He  will  perform  the  amazingly 
bold  act  and  never  be  caught  and  never  boast  of  it.  Right  now  he 
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walked  towards  the  door  ostensibly  to  close  it.  He  was  going  to  do 
that  out  of  habit,  not  really  conscious  that  what  he  was  doing  was 
confirming  the  pervasiveness  of  Sidney  Chase.  But  half  way  to  the 
door  he  did  sort  of  a skip  step,  and  threw  his  hands  in  the  air  as  if 
coming  to  a swift  conclusion  to  be  defiant.  I was  about  to  tell  him  that 
his  father  was  in  there  showing  Benita  the  new  fish  when  he  raised 
his  foot  high  and  kicked  the  door  open.  It  swung  wide  and  banged 
against  something  on  the  inside.  I could  not  see  the  inside  of  the  den 
from  the  bar,  but  I would  have  given  anything  to  have  seen  Sidney 
Chase’s  face.  I could  see  Paul’s  face  though  and  it  was  more  surprised 
than  I had  ever  seen  it.  But  it  disappeared  quickly  and  his  brow 
darkened  and  he  set  his  mouth  in  disgust.  He  stood  there  in  front  of 
the  open  door  for  about  five  seconds;  standing  jauntily,  one  shoulder 
lower  than  the  other  as  he  followed  through  with  the  defiance.  What 
surprised  me  was  that  there  was  no  exclamation  from  within  the  den. 

Then  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  jamb  and  reached  around  to  pull 
the  door  closed.  "Excuse  me,’’  he  said  without  a bit  of  apology.  Then 
he  came  back  to  the  bar,  sullen  and  dark.  He  pulled  out  a cigarette 
and  his  hand  trembled  as  he  lit  it.  He  took  a long  drink  of  scotch 
then  looked  over  at  me.  "Would  you  say  that  my  old  man  is  a 
hunter.?" 

"He  brings  back  the  venison  occasionally.  I’ll  have  to  admit.”  I 
could  not  possibly  figure  out  what  he  was  driving  at. 

"Well  he’s  quivering  his  arrow  right  now." 

The  subtlety  caught  me  a little  off  guard,  I raised  a quizzical 
eyebrow. 

"He’s  ramming  his  shell  into  the  breech." 

I’m  no  dunce,  but  the  thought  that  occurred  to  me  couldn’t  pos- 
sibly be  his  point. 

He  bent  low  and  whispered  harshly.  "He’s  copping  another 
trophy  on  the  couch  beneath  that  muskie." 

Despite  my  former  confidence,  I was  surprised.  Automatically 
my  eyes  traveled  to  the  terrace  where  the  door  framed  Mrs.  Chase  and 
Albert  suburbanly  entertaining  each  other,  holding  drinks  in  hands  that 
dangled  from  wrists  relaxing  on  the  arms  of  modern  rattan  chairs.  The 
polarity  was  shocking.  Paul  said  nothing  for  a moment,  then  sarcasti- 
cally, "I  wonder  if  he’ll  find  some  way  to  hang  Benita  on  the  wall." 
But  despite  his  attempt  at  levity  he  realized  little  of  it.  He  sat  squeez- 
ing the  scotch  glass  leaving  a thick  film  of  perspiration  and  skin  oil. 
I was  awed,  but  Paul  just  sat,  contemplatively  nodding  his  head  as  if 
coming  to  a conclusion.  Then  they  came  out. 

Benita  was  flustered  and  disarrayed,  but  she  held  her  head  up  and 
patted  her  hair  in  a few  spots.  Sidney  Chase  was  flustered,  but  the 
only  key  to  this  was  his  forced  exaggerated  calm.  He  approached  Paul, 
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"Now  look  son — " Paul’s  back  was  to  him,  he  turned  very  slowly,  not 
a muscle  moving  in  his  face. 

I started  to  leave. 

"No  stay.  Jack,  stay,"  said  Paul.  Benita  and  Sidney  Chase  looked 
at  me.  Paul  kept  his  eyes  on  his  father’s  face. 

"Now  look  son,  you  know  how  private  my  den  is."  Paul’s  eyes 
widened  and  a pained  frown  crossed  his  face.  Sidney  Chase  was  not 
to  apologize,  even  with  his  helpmate  being  sociable  to  the  cuckold  not 
ten  yards  away,  even  after  being  discovered  by  his  only  son  who  ap- 
proached a crisis  by  his  act,  there  would  be  no  apology  and  the  pained 
frown  and  Paul’s  face  showed  that  he  knew  that  he  was  a fool  to  have 
hoped  for  it.  But  the  frown  relaxed  and  left  the  tan  brow  dark  and  the 
eyes  burning.  Sidney  Chase  felt  a ripple  of  fear  that  he  had  never 
known.  He  was  holding  on  to  Benita’s  hand  and  her  head  leaned 
lightly  against  his  shoulder.  "Son  I know  I can  trust  you,  for  the  sake 
of  everyone." 

"No  Dad  you  can’t  because  I’m  hurt  and  I’ve  got  to  get  rid  of 
it,  and  maybe  hurt  you  or  make  you  look  like  a fool  or  at  least  em- 
harrass  you."  He  reached  down  and  took  Benita’s  hand  from  his 
father’s.  She  looked  up  at  him,  not  completely  understanding.  He 
looked  directly  at  her.  "I’m  going  to  tear  you  off  of  his  wall." 

Sidney  Chase  got  angry  and  spoke  loud,  but  then  he  had  to  lower 
his  voice  and  desperately  whisper  and  this  was  a small  victory  for  Paul. 
"Paul  you  can’t  do  this.  I won’t  have  it.” 

Paul  held  the  reins  and  he  could  have  spoiled  it  by  being  smug, 
but  instead  he  exhaled  deeply  and  looked  at  his  father  with  resigna- 
tion borne  of  some  sense  of  duty.  "Dad,  you  have  had  it.”  Then  he 
guided  Benita  towards  Sidney  Chase’s  den. 

The  latter  looked  at  me,  and  I could  see  a big  black  fissure  in 
his  ego  granite.  Then  he  went  back  to  the  terrace. 

Paul  and  Benita  came  out,  Benita  making  final  adjustments  to 
her  straps  through  her  dress  and  again  patting  her  hair  in  spots.  She 
held  Paul  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  to  the  bar  where  she  drank  my 
drink  in  one  gulp.  She  dropped  Paul’s  hand  long  enough  to  bring  out 
a pocket  mirror.  She  smiled  up  at  Paul  and  said,  "you’ll  have  to  excuse 
me."  She  gave  Paul’s  hand  a little  squeeze  and  he  had  to  look  away 
I from  her  in  disgust,  then  she  went  to  the  powder  room. 

"Jack,"  said  Paul.  He  fingered  his  glass  much  more  lightly  than 
before.  "Jack,  I saw  a little  — a little  fear  in  my  father’s  face."  He 
looked  worried  and  he  clenched  his  teeth  and  the  sinews  about  his 
temple  popped  and  at  that  moment  the  resemblance  between  he  and 
Sidney  Chase  was  very  marked.  "Just  for  an  instant.  Jack,  just  for  an 
instant  I saw  fear.  I had  no  right.  Jack  — no  right.  He  fell  quiet 
again. 
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Benita  came  out,  she  looked  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
She  placed  her  arm  inside  Paul’s  and  her  body  was  a half  shell  towards 
Paul,  with  that  particular  concavity  that  a woman’s  body  takes  towards 
the  man  who  has  sensitized  her.  She  turned  to  me  while  still  clinging 
to  Paul.  "Jack  you’re  sweet,’’  she  said  with  a patronizing  tone.  "This 
was  a family  thing.’’  She  was  feeling  queen  of  the  mood.  She  took  the 
cigarette  that  Paul  had  lighted  for  himself  and  put  it  in  her  own 
mouth.  He  turned  to  her,  "You’re  pretty  much  of  bitch,  aren’t  you?’’ 

"You  did  not  have  to  say  that,  did  you  Paul?’’  She  wasn’t  per- 
turbed, the  revelation  was  Paul’s,  not  hers.  "Let’s  go  back  to  the  ter- 
race; my  husband  is  probably  missing  me  by  now.’’  She  had  already 
linked  one  of  her  arms  with  Paul’s  and  now  took  mine.  She  seemed 
to  be  enjoying  herself.  Paul  moved  as  if  in  a daze.  He  was  suffering  a 
kind  of  pain  that  would  not  let  his  thoughts  get  through. 

"Paul  and  Jack  have  been  telling  me  college  stories,’’  said  Benita 
as  soon  as  we  reached  the  terrace.  She  seemed  to  aim  the  statement  at 
Albert,  as  if  wifely  intuition  told  her  that  it  be  best  to  reassure  him 
that  her  extroversion  was  harmless. 

"Well  you  can’t  believe  all  those  stories  you  hear  about  college,’’ 
he  answered,  but  he  was  not  looking  at  us  and  his  statement  had  only 
been  to  cover  up  for  the  discomfort  he  felt  at  seeing  his  wife’s  arms 
linked  with  someone  else’s. 

"I  guess  they  were  the  kind  of  stories  a mother  never  hears,’’  said 
Mrs.  Chase.  She  was  looking  at  Paul  with  a great  deal  of  maternal 
pride.  Paul  must  have  looked  especially  handsome  to  her  at  that 
moment. 

Paul  wrung  his  hands  and  forced  a smile  for  his  mother’s  sake. 
Sidney  Chase  was  quiet,  but  he  was  looking  steadily  at  Paul.  I cannot 
describe  that  look,  I had  never  seen  it  before.  All  I can  say  that  Sidney 
Chase’s  love  for  his  son  was  driven  deep. 

There  was  a moment  of  silence.  No  one  looked  at  each  other  and 
in  the  silence  it  seemed  as  if  everything  was  being  known,  that  every- 
one sharing  the  same  burdensome  silence  would  have  to  share  the 
same  thoughts,  come  to  the  same  stage  of  awareness,  but  no — . 

"Jack  when  do  you  expect  your  parents  back?’’  asked  Mrs.  Chase. 

"Oh,  that’s  right,  I have  to  clean  up  that  house.’’  I snapped  my 
fingers  to  manifest  revelation. 

"I’ll  give  you  a hand,’’  said  Paul.  And  we  left  the  terrace  and 
the  people  on  it  to  talk  of  Sidney  Chase’s  next  hunting  trip. 
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SONG  OF  A SOLITARY 


My  happiness  is  a fire 
In  the  spaces  of  a cold  night 
With  dreams  that  know  my  desire 
Far  from  a tyrannous  light. 

My  dreams,  ephemeral  and  bright, 

Are  the  sparks  that  rise  and  die 
Like  lives  that  move  to  their  height 
And  are  lost  in  the  void  or  the  sky. 

Richard  Sevrens 


THE  QUESTION  CONTINUED 

Is  the  Mouth  of  Laocoon 

written  in  the  cosmic  process, 

Is  the  self -crucifixion  of  Toulouse-Lautrec 
subsumed  in  the  syllogism  of  Phaedo? 

What  rivals  the  incisiveness  towards 
the  ultimate  incision 

As  the  protagon  of  Faust? 

Anonymous 
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The  editors  and  staflf  of  the  new  Literary  Magazine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  wish  to  extend 

time  and  interest  have  made  this  issue  .PfSS'ble.  t is  the  first  of  what 
we  believe  will  be  a series  of  distinguished  publications. 
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Robert  Levey 
A THOUGHT  ABOUT  THINKING 


ftvHE  nurse  ate  the  green  hand  and  she  turned  green.  She  got 
I wrinkled  and  ugly  and  her  fingernails  got  long.  She  waited  be- 
* hind  the  door  for  the  doctor  and  when  he  came  through,  she 
jumped  him  . . 

His  brother  told  that  story  long  ago.  The  room  was  dark  and  he  lay 
face  down  on  the  bed  with  his  hands  cupped  loosely  about  his  ears, 
ready  to  shut  out  the  words  if  they  became  unbearable. 

"She  was  grabbin'  at  his  throat  with  her  long,  dirty,  green  nails." 

The  bed  was  warm.  He  squirmed  under  the  covers  and  pulled  them 
over  his  head.  He  watched  in  the  darkness  the  spots  move  around.  He 
I tried  to  tell  whether  they  were  outside  his  head  or  inside.  It  was  hard 
to  think  about  it  because  they  seemed  to  be  both  at  once,  but  his  eyes 
were  always  closed  so  they  must  be  inside  his  head.  Unless— maybe  the 
spots  were  moving  on  the  inside  of  his  eyelids,  right  in  front  of  his  eyes. 
What  would  they  be  doing  there?  The  spots  were  in  odd-shaped  groups. 
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yellow,  blue,  purple,  pink,  and  the  colors  never  mixed.  Each  group  was 
all  one  color.  They  floated  strangely,  almost  like  they  weren't  moving 
but  everything  else  was  going  around  them  ...  It  was  like  that  on  the 
train.  The  train  would  be  still  and  the  next  train  over  would  start.  You'd 
think  your  train  was  running.  It  wasn't  really  the  same. 

Next  to  him  his  brother  was  asleep.  He  saw  outside  the  window  the 
front  yard  tree  and  wished  he  could  climb  to  the  top  of  the  tree  like  his 
brother.  It  was  almost  as  high  as  God  to  be  in  the  top  of  the  tree.  His 
brother  went  there  all  the  time,  but  he  never  did.  If  just  once  he  could 
go  up  there,  he  would  ask  God  to  stop  his  brother  from  getting  hurt 
always  and  sick.  He  wondered  why  his  brother  didn't  ask  for  himself 
while  he  was  up  there.  If  God  stopped  hurting  him,  dad  wouldn't  get 
mad  and  scream  about  money  while  he  was  in  the  hospital,  which  was 
terrible. 

He  lay  there  and  tried  to  know  when  he  was  falling  asleep,  but  he 
always  tried  and  could  never  do  it.  He  tried  and  then  was  asleep. 

He  woke  and  thought  first  thing  about  if  he  had  known  when  he 
had  fallen  asleep,  but  he  couldn't  remember.  It  bothered  him  not  to 
know.  He  looked  with  tired-happy  eyes  through  the  crack  between  win- 
dow sill  and  blind  and  saw  white. 

"Yay!"  He  bounded  from  bed  and  raised  the  blind,  revealing  an 
entire  world  of  sunny  snow.  Breakfast  would  be  wonderful  today.  He 
would  have  ha  I f-m  Ilk-half-coffee  because  it  would  be  cold  out.  Snow 
made  things  different.  It  didn't  come  very  much  and  wasn't  good  for 
long  and  he  used  to  wish  that  more  would  come,  but  he  wouldn't  tell 
his  dad.  He'd  get  yelled  at  for  being  selfish  if  he  said  anything  like  that. 
His  dad  thought  snow  made  trouble  and  accidents. 

Down  it  came.  The  big  flakes  fell  slowly  through  the  sunlight.  He 
thought  that  there  might  be  no  school.  It  made  him  excited  to  think  that 
and  he  jumped  on  his  brother,  poking  him  Into  consciousness  and 
screaming,  "David,  get  up!  There's  snow!  You  think  there'll  be  school?" 

David,  raised  to  one  elbow,  looked  out  the  window. 

"Is  it  wet  or  dry?  Get  some  off  the  ledge  and  see  if  it's  good  for 
snowballs." 

He  cheerfully  obeyed  his  older  brother.  The  cold  from  opening  the 
window  rushed  into  him.  The  snow  made  his  fingers  red  and  drippy. 
The  heat  of  the  room  was  quickly  melting  the  snow  In  his  hands.  He 
fashioned  a hard  icy-wet  ball.  He  thought.  David  said  iceballs  aren't  fair 
in  snowball  fights;  neither  are  stones  inside  snowballs. 
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The  sun  was  cold  on  his  snnall  self  as  he  trailed  his  brother  to 
school  through  the  barely  dirty  snow.  His  green  book  bag  was  almost 
empty  and  draped  huge  over  his  shoulder.  With  a mechanical,  dollish 
stride  he  forged  ahead  watching  the  snowflakes  cling  to  his  green  checked 
mackinaw.  He  noticed  the  mist  of  his  breath  as  he  talked  with  his 
brother  about  things  he  didn't  know. 

"Did  you  ever  skip  school?"  He  spoke  to  his  brother's  back,  follow- 
ing in  his  tracks  with  little  leaps. 

"Once,  but  I got  caught.  Don't  ever  let  me  catch  you!" 

"How  come  if  you  did  I can't?",  he  taunted. 

"'Cause  I know  it's  wrong." 

"How  do  you  know  it's  wrong?" 

David  became  agitated  to  silence.  The  queries  of  his  young  brother 
were  unappreciated.  It  was  snowing. 

The  little  boy  passed  the  houses  on  his  street.  54— Doris  Redburn, 
Judy,  Ralphy,  their  father  and  mother  . . . 52— Mr.  & Mrs.  Polan  . . . 50— 
George  Gary  and  his  mother  . . . Where's  his  father?  46— Joey,  Frances 
and  Mitch  . . . Their  father  never  said  much  and  no  one  liked  him.  45— 
across  the  street  the  lilac  trees  where  Mrs.  Landau  always  called  him  in 
and  gave  him  fudge  . . . She  never  leaves  the  house  much.  Maybe  she'll 
have  me  run  another  errand  soon  so  I'll  get  fudge  and  a dime  too.  44— 
the  new  people  where  Billy  Alderman  used  to  live  . . . 

In  front  of  him,  David  slipped  in  a blur  and  fell  in  the  snow.  He 
laughed  a white  smile  at  his  brother  in  the  snow  with  snow  on  him. 
David  got  up  and  brushed  the  dusty  white  from  his  wool  slacks  and  over- 
coat. David  laughed  too.  Snow  made  things  different.  The  boys  reached 
the  corner  and  crossed  hand  in  hand  like  mommy  said  they  should.  They 
were  safe  that  way  and  they  were  brothers.  That  meant  they  loved  each 
other  and  made  up  if  they  got  mad.  Very  small  brothers  walking  hand 
and  hand  in  the  snow  with  snow  on  them. 

The  second  grade  had  two  classes.  The  teacher  was  Miss  Gorlik  first, 
but  after  Christmas  vacation  she  was  Mrs.  Hadley.  It  sounded  funny  to 
call  her  Mrs.  Hadley.  He  called  her  Miss  Gorlik  when  he  didn't  remember 
and  she  smiled  pink.  She  told  him  with  her  warm  hand  on  his  cheek  that 
she  was  Mrs.  Hadley  now.  He  didn't  exactly  know  why,  but  he  was 
afraid  to  ask.  He  looked  very  closely  and  her  face  looked  very  big.  She 
smelled  like  flowers  and  didn't  have  wrinkles  like  Miss  Brand  last  year. 
Her  cheeks  stuck  out  a little  below  her  eyes  and  looked  pretty.  He  had 
noticed  other  ladies  who  had  that  kind  of  cheeks  and  he  always  liked 
them.  He  liked  school. 
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It  was  art  class  with  a big  sheet  of  paper  from  Mrs.  Hadley  and  the 
little  pans  for  water.  Mrs.  Hadley  walked  around  the  room  with  two  jars 
of  finger  paint  and  gave  everyone  a blob  from  the  end  of  a stick  like 
the  doctor  used.  She  asked  each  student  which  color  he  would  like.  It 
was  sometimes  not  easy  to  decide,  but  Mrs.  Hadley  didn't  get  mad.  She 
smiled  liked  a picture  and  waited. 

He  spread  the  paint  on  the  wet  paper.  The  paper  was  special  and 
you  could  only  have  one  piece.  It  came  from  the  table  at  the  back  of  the 
room.  He  wondered  who  kept  filling  the  draw,  because  it  always  had 
the  finger  paint  paper  and  he  never  saw  anyone  go  near  the  draw  except 
to  take  it  out.  Next  to  the  principal's  office  downstairs  there  was  a paper 
room.  He  thought  it  must  have  come  from  there  and  was  satisfied.  He 
smoothed  the  light  blue  as  much  as  he  could.  Mrs.  Hadley  came  around 
to  see  If  his  paint  was  even.  He  thought  just  a little  about  what  to  make 
for  a design  in  all  the  smooth  blue.  It  was  very  nice  like  It  was  and  only 
something  good  would  be  better  than  smooth  blue.  He  thought  of  noth- 
ing, but  his  hand  went  to  the  paper  and  across  the  top  half  he  rubbed 
JAMES  then  below  CAINMA.  He  had  no  more  room,  so  in  the  lower 
right  corner  he  added  N.  That  was  a name.  It  looked  strange  that  way 
without  the  N where  It  should  be.  His  name  was  Cainman.  At  the  top  of 
spelling  papers  it  was  Cainman,  James.  Mrs.  Hadley  was  coming  around. 
He  rubbed  his  name  away  and  started  to  make  circles.  He  would  ask 
David  why  they  were  called  Cainman.  David  would  know.  He  knew 
everything.  Cainman,  Cainmen,  Cainwoman,  Cane  whoop.  Cane  a man, 
there  was  nothing  special  about  his  name.  It  didn't  mean  anything  or  say 
anything.  It  was  easy  to  make  fun  of  it.  Someday  he  would  change  it. 
No,  someday  he  would  forget  about  it  and  just  have  one  name.  Jim 
would  be  enough.  If  everyone  else  kept  two  names  he  could  have  one 
name  without  any  trouble.  He  tried  to  think  whether  anyone  else  named 
James  would  do  the  same  thing.  Jimmy  Morgan  was  In  his  room.  His 
father  ran  a funeral  home  and  Jimmy  lived  right  there.  In  front  was  a 
black  sign  with  shiny  silver  letters,  Morgan's  Funeral  Home.  Jimmy's 
other  name  meant  a lot.  He'd  have  to  keep  it,  because  his  father  put  it 
on  the  sign.  No  one  else  would  think  of  having  just  one  name.  Someday 
that's  just  what  he  would  do. 

The  bell  rang  and  it  was  time  for  lunch.  He  got  his  coat  and  waited 
outside  his  room  for  his  brother.  They  left  school  and  made  snowballs 
on  the  way  home.  David  hit  a lamp  post  across  the  street  first  try.  After 
a time,  James  said  to  his  brother,  "I  betcha  you  don't  know  somethin." 

"What?",  replied  David,  confidently. 
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''Why  our  name  is  Cainman." 

"You're  stupid.  That's  daddy's  name  and  all  mothers  and  kids  have 
their  daddies'  names." 

"Ma  isn't  his  kid.  Why  does  she  have  to  have  his  name?" 

"Because  when  you  get  married  and  can  get  kids  you  only  can  have 
one  name,  jerky." 

"Why  aren't  we  called  Ma's  old  name?" 

"Cause  they  always  make  It  the  father's  name." 

"Who's  they?" 

"The  people  who  make  rules  for  getting  married." 

The  boys  reached  their  home  and  David  dropped  the  conversation 


J.  Pallazola 


and  bounded  up  the  stairs.  James  pondered  on  his  brother's  explanation. 
He  saw  how  his  brother  didn't  see  what  he  meant.  He  wondered  why 
even  Grandpa  was  called  Cainman.  David  was  looking  at  it  the  wrong 
way.  Lunch  was  ready. 
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After  an  egg  salad  sandwich  and  milk,  Mrs.  Cainman  gave  her  chil- 
dren banana  and  sour  cream.  James  sprinkled  sugar  over  his  dish.  It 
tasted  different  if  you  put  the  sugar  on  last,  but  It  was  still  good.  Next 
time  he  would  remember  to  put  sugar  on  the  sliced  banana  before  Ma 
added  the  sour  creem.  His  banana  had  some  rotten  parts  and  he  liked 
that.  The  parts  under  the  black  spots  on  the  banana  skin  were  dark  and 
sweet  inside.  David  always  made  Ma  cut  out  that  part,  but  he  liked  it,  if 
not  too  much  was  rotten. 

After  lunch  there  was  time  to  listen  to  the  radio.  David  knew  how 
to  find  the  station.  The  letters  of  the  stations  were  all  rubbed  out,  but 
David  had  figured  out  where  they  were  and  put  little  pencil  marks  at 
the  places  on  the  dial  where  they  came  In  best.  He  didn't  put  which 
was  which,  just  little  pencil  marks,  so  he  always  was  the  one  to  work 
the  radio.  Dad  knew  just  about  where  the  stations  were,  but  he  always 
let  David  find  them.  David  always  put  on  the  same  station  at  noon. 
There  was  music  and  a man  who  talked  in  between.  Sometimes  Ma 
would  tell  him  to  get  the  weather  and  he  would  fish  around  and  find 
a station  where  a man  talked  about  news,  because  when  the  news 
was  finished  there  would  be  the  weather. 

They  sat  and  listened  to  music.  David  liked  the  song  that  was 
playing  so  he  didn't  talk,  but  he  clapped  without  making  noise.  Jimmy 
listened  too.  They  looked  at  the  radio  and  they  listened.  It  was  a big, 
dark-wood  radio,  shaped  liked  the  window  of  a church.  Through  the 
cloth  in  front,  Jimmy  could  see  the  little  orange-red  glows  of  the  tubes 
inside.  He  wondered  why  he  was  looking  right  at  the  radio  even  though 
there  was  no  reason  to  look.  The  radio  didn't  do  anything.  He  could  hear 
just  as  well  without  seeing.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  thought  he  could  hear 
even  better.  You  don't  have  sit  in  one  place  and  stare  at  the  radio.  That 
wasn't  right.  He  got  up  and  quietly  paced,  four  steps  one  way  and  four 
steps  back.  Then  he  closed  his  eyes  and  paced  and  listened.  David  noticed. 

"What  are  you  doing?" 

"You  don't  have  to  look  at  the  radio  when  you  listen.  You  can  close 
your  eyes  and  move  around  and  hear  just  as  good." 

"What  do  you  want  to  do  that  for,  jerko?" 

"You're  a jerko  yourself.  It's  stupid  to  sit  and  look  at  the  radio  just 
'cause  its  on." 

"Yaah?  Dad  always  sits  and  looks  at  it.  Is  that  stupid?" 

Jimmy  paused.  "Lots  of  people  do  it,  but  they  don't  have  to." 

"You  think  Dad  is  stupid." 

"No,  no",  he  answered  quickly.  "I  just  don't  want  to  look  at  the 
radio,  that's  all." 
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''rm  telling  Dad  you  say  ifs  stupid  to  look  at  the  radio/' 

"Don't,  come  on,  don't!",  Jimmy  pleaded.  "Don't  be  a squealer." 

Mrs.  Cainman  brought  the  boys  their  jackets.  "Time  to  go  to 
school  . . ." 

"Ma,  Jimmy  said  something  bad." 

"Don't  be  a tattle  tale.  Take  Jimmy  to  school  and  be  careful  at  the 
corner.  Come  on  now,  put  on  your  coats." 

They  looked  at  each  other  and  started  to  put  their  coats  on.  Mrs. 
Cainman  buttoned  Jimmy's  mackinaw.  "You  know  that  you  shouldn't  say 
bad  things.  If  I ever  hear  you  I'll  have  to  tell  Daddy  and  you  know  what 
he'll  do." 

"O.K.,  I won't  anymore."  He  pouted  and  didn't  bother  to  explain. 

Walking  to  school,  David  made  him  take  back  what  he  had  said. 
They  always  watched  the  radio.  Jimmy  decided  that  he  would  figure  out 
whether  It  was  really  stupid.  It  was  hard  to  think  about  things  like  that 
because  you  couldn't  think  of  things  to  think.  He  laughed  inside  because 
it  was  funny  to  think  that  you  couldn't  think  of  things  to  think.  Then  he 
laughed  right  out  and  David  warned  him  that  he'd  bury  his  face  in  the 
snow  if  he  didn't  stop  laughing.  Jimmy  said  that  he  wasn't  laughing  at 
him. 

"Then  what  are  you  laughing  at?" 

"You  won't  think  its  very  funny,  I bet."  He  smiled  a wide  smile  be- 
cause he  said  think  again. 

"What's  so  funny?" 

Jimmy  was  giggling  and  getting  so  he  could  hardly  speak.  "I  was 
just  thinking,"  there  he  said  it  again!  Louder  and  more,  he  laughed  a 
happy  laugh,  and  he  was  out  of  breath  and  puffing,  ".  . . thinking  a 
thought  . . eyes  tearing,  stomach  aching,  he  trembled  with  his  laughter 
and  almost  fel!  in  the  snow.  He  strained  through  his  giggling,  ".  . . about 
thinking  thoughts  to  think  about." 

David  was  solemn.  "You're  crazy,  you  little  jerko." 

Jimmy  still  couldn't  catch  his  breath.  He  huffed  and  puffed  and 
smiled.  Sometimes  he  and  David  were  like  that  In  the  room  at  night. 
They'd  get  the  giggles  and  have  to  bite  their  pillows  so  Dad  wouldn't 
hear  them.  Jimmy  looked  at  stern  David  and  thought  how  he  had  never 
gotten  the  giggles  alone  before.  He  remembered  nights  they  had  laughed 
together  and  had  been  afraid,  but  still  laughed.  They  never  knew  why 
It  was  bad  to  laugh  In  bed,  why  they  couldn't  laugh  first  and  then  go  to 
sleep. 
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At  school,  Jimmy  recalled  his  problem.  It  was  rest  period  and  every- 
one had  his  head  on  the  desk.  He  remembered  that  he  was  going  to 
figure  out  something  about  the  radio,  but  he  couldn't  make  himself  work 
that  way.  He  lay  there  with  his  head  in  his  arms  and  tried  to  feel  him- 
self be  alive.  That  was  a lot  to  wonder  about.  It  didn't  seem  to  him  that 
other  people  ever  wondered.  Other  people  were  always  busy.  They 
didn't  have  time  to  wonder.  He  had  the  time  and  It  was  Important  to 
wondeT.  He  couldn't  help  it.  It  was  so  funny  to  be  alive  that  he  always 
thought  about  it  and  tried  to  figure  it  out.  Someday  he'd  know.  He'd 
figure  it  out  and  know  about  thinking  the  same  way  people  know  about 
any  other  things,  like  making  pancakes  or  hammering  nails  or  doing  Mrs. 
Hadley's  jobs. 

"Heads  up!  Everybody  take  out  his  music  book,  page  eighty-five." 

Mrs.  Hadley  took  her  pitchpipe  from  its  flat  box  and  looked  for  the 
right  note.  "We're  going  to  put  the  parts  together  today,  so  I want  every- 
one to  be  very  still  while  I practice  with  each  of  the  three  sections  to  see 
if  you  remember  your  parts  from  last  time."  She  noticed  that  Jimmy  didn't 
move,  "Jimmy,  what  part  was  your  group?" 

There  certainly  were  many  things  to  do  before  you  figured  out  how 
you  worked. 

"Jimmy,  you  may  pick  your  head  up  now  and  please  take  out  your 
music  book  . . . James  Cainman,  do  you  hear  me?  Stop  that!  If  I have  to 
com©  pick  your  head  up  myself,  you'll  be  down  In  the  principal's  office 
explaining." 

Where  do  you  start  from  if  you  want  to  know  about  thinking  and 
all  that?  (".  . . downstairs  in  the  principal's  office  explaining.")  Principal, 
principle,  the  principal  Is  your  pal.  That's  how  you  know  which  ending 
to  use.  It  was  a fifth  grade  word,  but  all  the  kids  could  spell  !t. 

Thought  interrupted,  Jimmy  raised  his  head.  Mrs.  Hadley  was  glar- 
ing at  him  from  the  front  of  the  room  and  she  looked  different.  Everyone 
in  the  room  was  there  staring.  He  felt  himself  get  very  hot  around  the 
eyes.  He  felt  afraid. 

"James  Cainman,  that's  the  matter  with  you?  Take  out  your  music 
book  at  once.  The  rest  of  the  class  is  opened  to  page  eighty-five,  ready 
to  sing.  Young  man,  you  are  holding  up  the  whole  class." 

He  opened  his  desk  and  fumbled  to  find  his  music  book.  His  face 
was  burning  and  he  wished  he  could  stay  behind  the  desk  top.  It  was 
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terrible.  Everyone  would  pick  on  him  at  recess.  David  might  even  find  out 
and  he'd  tell  Ma.  Trouble  was  bad.  It  made  you  unhappy  and  when  it 
happened,  it  was  hard  to  fix.  This  was  trouble  now  and  he  wished  he 
could  live  it  over  and  do  It  differently,  so  there  wouldn't  be  trouble. 
You  couldn't  take  it  back  though,  never!  If  he  had  been  listening,  nothing 
would  have  happened,  but  now  he  would  always  remember  getting  red 
and  feeling  sick  inside. 

Time  passed  that  way. 
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TO  A PEDANT 

Down  the  stygian  nights,  you 
Walk  and  dreaim  your  floral  dreams. 

Make  your  own  light 

From  twilight  thoughts  and 

Starcast  images 

For  no  moon  shows  the  way 

And  the  sun  has  gone  to  warm 

Another  world. 

Dream  on,  dream  on,  and  warm  your 
Chilling  soul  with  featherdowned 
Analogies 

And  lose  reality 

Among  the  voices  of 
Nightingales 


THE  CRITIC 

Blessed  be  the  critics 

For  they  shall  Inherit 

The  volumes  of  unwritten 

Pages  and  trashcanned  looseleaf  reams 

And  lives  of  poet  wouldbes 

Torn  and  rent  at  the  seams 

Not  yet  thirty-three  nor  necessarily  jew 

But  crucified  on  the  academic 

Hills  defended  only  by  a few 

Obsessive  handwashers 

Who  turn  away 

At  the  first 

Agony 
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Nail  them  to  the  cross  of  syntax 
With  metric  nails 
With  rhythmic  hammers 
And  they  will  bleed 

They  will  bleed  upon  the  sacrificial  altars 
On  the  clipdesks  of  Life  and  Time 


Hang  them  up 

Like  so  many  dangling  modifiers 
Flog  them 

With  technically  perfect  metaphors 
And  watch  them  sweat  at  the  pores 
An  oddly  human  sweat 
That  smells  like  yours  and  mine 


A mob  stood  in  a circle  once 

And  stared  at  a cringing  whore 

And  suddenly  they  dropped  their  stones 

And  turned  away 

And  went  about  their  business 

All  but  one 

And  he  being  more  modern 

more  enlightened  than  the  rest 

Picked  up  the  biggest  sharpest  stone 
And  struck  her  in  the  face 


He  drew  himself  up 
To  his  full  height 

And  strode  away 


right  where  her  mouth  had  been 


a little  more  than  three  and  a half  feet 

with  a spring  in  his  step 

and  humming  to  himself 
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EARLY 

WITH  WANTING 


Every  thought  was  a good  one 
of  the  time  tossed  in  my  mind. 
Smiles  that  did  not  shroud 
and  faith  fused  friendships, 
bound  simply, 
were  all  and  were  true; 
in  tune  with  vacant  innocence 
that  bandied  about  the  town 
screeching  of  discovery. 

Death  was  a mild  care 

and  never  took  my  hours 

in  fear  that  it  would  rush 

for  no  sake  at  all 

and  turn  my  sense  to  lonelihood. 

Then  to  the  days  that  spread 
heart  wide  like  all  reason. 

Running  was  fine  and  place 
to  place  with  time  a lie 
youth  lightly  hummed  with  joy 
and  sighed  with  night 
and  the  loss  of  sun. 

Only  to  be  left 

early  with  wanting, 

mad  spirit  mingling  with  love 

in  a chorus  fit  for  jesters, 

toppling,  knotted, 

in  their  wit  without  wisdom. 

And  terror  bore  me  vaguely 
toward  the  arrogant, 
longwinded  with  the  pride  of  life. 


So  heartfree  with  dreaming, 
among  the  muted  moments, 
sad  strength  toyed  with  grief 
in  the  brotherhood  of  jackals, 
leering,  gnarled, 
in  their  cause  without  courage, 
within  a place  so  pregnant, 
gross  and  grim,  rowdy  and  rasping, 
pondering  on  a merry  myth, 
right  as  sobs  are  soft. 
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AND  OH  MY  DREAMS 

And  oh  my  dreams 
Where  have  they  gone 
From  the  golden  wheat 
Under  a blue  summer 
Or  those  I plucked 
From  the  dead 
In  the  gutter 

Or  those  in  back  of  the  drawer 
Between  a dead  spider 
And  a pink  note 

Quick 
Like  moths 
In  the  morning  dust 
Drunk,  they  rush 
Across  the  sky 
Oh  they  are  gone 
But  they  cannot  die 
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A POEM 

The  green-budding  woods 
Where  once  we  ran,  hand  in  hand 
In  eager  youth. 

Are  slowly  freezing  now; 

Our  worldly  playground 
Is  barren  and  cold. 

The  careless  I love  you's 
The  times  we  ran  together 
Into  rain. 

Faces  splashed  and  bodies  soaked 

With  life,  laughing 

At  all  the  dead  dry  people 

Caught  in  the  world 

Are  tangled  now 

In  the  web  that  time  has  spun 

For  us— 

And  we  are  still  running, 

Each  apart  and  each  to  find  a star. 
And  though  the  past  is  slowly  dying 
And  the  fairy  tale  withers 
In  its  web. 

Though  each  day  is  cause  to  forget 
And  profane  the  past— 

We  remember. 
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He  has  forgotten  her  name;  not  gone  forever,  you  must  understand, 
for  he  would  recognize  it  in  a moment,  could  distinguish  it  among 
a heap  of  names.  She  was  named  after  some  general.  Anyway,  the 
name  is  unimportant.  She  was  the  troopship  that  brought  him  back. 

Few  soldiers  were  idle  on  that  voyage.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
guard  detail.  Guards  were  posted  throughout  the  vessel:  in  every  troop 
compartment,  stairwell,  troop-latrine,  corridor,  on  every  deck.  Four  hours 
at  a stretch.  Many  times  he  drew  an  empty  troop  compartment:  a fev/  dim 
red  lights,  firelights;  ceiling  meshed  with  pipes,  each  stencilled  with  ar- 
rows for  direction  of  flow.  No  voices,  only  the  endless  mechanical  pound- 
ing. To  pass  the  time  he  memorized  stanza  after  stanza  of  The  Rime  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner;  retained  nothing.  Each  stanza  displaced  its  predeces- 
sor. The  vessel  manufactured  the  atmosphere  her  dwellers  breathed.  No 
trace  in  it  of  the  ocean  air;  this  she  drew  in,  decomposed  and  pumped 
some  polluted  fraction  of  it  about  her  interior.  The  young  soldier's 
badges  of  office  were  helmet  liner  and  nightstick.  He  sat  on  the  helmet 
liner  and  clattered  the  nightstick  against  the  stanchions  supporting  those 
scores  of  empty  racks.  He  wanted  a little  man-made  noise. 

For  five  days  he  guarded  these  confines.  For  five  days  the  seas 
grew  rougher.  He  sought  a guard  post  on  deck;  the  sergeant  of  the  guard 
did  not  hear  him.  On  the  sixth  night  the  sergeant  woke  the  midnight  re- 
lief. The  young  soldier  dropped  from  his  rack,  timed  his  descent  to  the 
roll  of  the  ship.  He  took  care  to  disturb  neither  the  man  above  nor  the 
two  below. 
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A whisper:  "Bring  your  raincoat."  At  last,  a post  on  deck.  Outside; 
no  processed  air.  In  a party  the  relief  set  off.  Weary,  impatient,  grey- 
faced guards  slipped  out  of  the  gloom  to  hand  over  their  duties,  their 
clubs  and  helmet  liners.  As  the  relief  ascended  it  diminished.  The  young 
soldier  wondered  where  he  would  be  posted.  Now  only  he  and  the  ser- 
geant were  left.  Together  they  climbed  to  the  topmost  deck.  Here  was 
his  post. 

Consider  this  deck  as  an  elongated  racetrack  that  has  been  blocked 
at  the  forward  end  by  the  bridge.  He  commanded  this  long  narrow  horse- 
shoe; his  for  four  hours.  He  breathed  deeply,  exhaled  the  air  of  the  close 
community  below.  Here  on  the  highest  deck  the  roll  was  most  pro- 
nounced. He  braced  himself  against  the  fast  swing,  more  powerful  by 
far  than  that  on  the  lower  decks.  It  massaged  his  senses  back  into  ac- 
tion, faculties  dulled  for  self-protection  during  those  hours  below. 

He  wished  to  stuff  his  senses,  to  glut  himself  with  experience.  He 
revelled  In  his  aloneness.  He  snuffed  the  warm  wet  air  that  blew  hard 
across  the  decks— a strong  wind  from  not  quite  straight  ahead,  and 
added  to  the  ship's  own  twenty  knots.  This  air  bore  a mist  that  walled 
the  vessel  about  at  some  fifty  yards  distance,  reflecting  the  lights  of  the 
lower  decks.  Mixed  with  this  soft,  distilled  moisture  were  the  salty  drop- 
lets driven  from  the  wave  crests.  The  guard  turned  his  face  to  this  mix- 
ture, breathed  it,  licked  it  from  his  lips.  Enjoyed  his  soon  wet  hands. 

So  he  made  his  first  tour  of  the  deck.  As  the  vessel  rolled  and  pitched 
he  ran  down  the  Incline.  She  rose  on  the  humped  back  of  a heavy  sea, 
rolled  the  other  way  and  the  upward  slope  halted  him.  He  abandoned 
himself  to  this  game,  became  the  toy  of  these  wanton  motions.  As  she 
rose  fast  he  felt  his  weight  press  doubly  against  his  legs.  His  knees  bent, 
thighs  braced  and  then  relaxed. 

Despite  the  bridge  he  could  see  the  bow  when  he  reached  the  fore- 
most part  of  the  deck.  Th  ship  was  running  into  seas  that  came  from 
about  thirty  degrees  off  her  port  bow.  Each  broke  over  the  bow,  sweep- 
ing to  the  foot  of  the  bridge  before  draining  off  the  lower  decks.  The 
young  soldier  watched  each  sea  loom  up,  visible  only  when  almost  upon 
the  ship.  The  sequence  lulled  and  ensnared.  He  yearned  for  yet  bigger 
seas,  for  an  ultimate  swamping  sea. 

He  followed  the  tilting  deck  back  a short  distance;  then  grasped 
the  rail,  lest  he  destroy  the  slight  bonds  with  the  ship  beneath  him.  For 
he  now  looked  up  and  watched  the  funnel  swing  hard  across  the  low 
tattered  mist,  decelerate  firmly  as  it  approached  the  end  of  its  arc  and 
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then  hurl  back.  Guy  wires  sliced  the  air  and  hummed.  Far  beneath  him 
the  soldier  felt  a faint  tremor  of  machinery,  a mere  nothing  compared 
to  the  wild  yet  soothing  powers  about  him.  The  vessel  slipped  into  an 
accidental,  almost  trivial  role. 

He  leaned  back  and  under  the  sway  lost  the  meaning  of  horizontal, 
of  vertical.  Discarded  ship  as  reference  point,  as  supplier  of  his  needs; 
breathed  again. 

Now  he  looked  over  the  rail,  down  the  straight  drop  to  the  hissing 
creamy  eddies,  allowed  the  phosphorescence  to  seize  him,  involve  him, 
play  tricks  on  him  as  he  tried  to  see  pattern  in  the  endless  change.  He 
felt  and  welcomed  the  possessive  embrace  of  this  totality  of  sensation.  He 
enjoyed  the  sting  of  the  salt  on  his  eyelids.  The  wind  tore  past  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  helmet  liner,  echoed  within  it.  He  slapped  it  to  experience 
the  noise.  To  complete  the  conversation.  The  nightstick  faded  to  insigni- 
ficance; no  need  to  bang  it  on  pipes.  The  guard  had  ceased  to  guard. 
Even  himself. 

He  now  drew  near  a projection  on  the  port  side,  a circular  en- 
closure that  extended  several  feet  beyond  the  sheer  flank  of  the  troop- 
ship. This  dizzy  balcony  was  rimmed  with  a steel  wall  reaching  to  hip 
height.  He  stood  there,  beseeched  the  next  sea  to  be  yet  larger,  watched 
it  sweep  the  forward  decks,  and  then  saw  the  sliced-off  end  race  the 
length  of  the  side,  reaching  up  with  a frothy  sigh,  now  thirty  feet  closer 
than  the  trough  seconds  before.  Part  of  another  wave  broke  loose,  shot 
up  and,  carried  back  by  the  force  of  the  vessel's  speed  and  the  wind, 
drenched  the  guard.  He  savored  these  moments,  as  lumps  of  salt  water 
smacked  him,  as  drops  trickled  over  his  lips,  ran  under  his  collar. 

He  knew  a precipitous  joy  as  he  watched  the  mother  ocean  rush  up, 
while  the  ship  plummeted  to  meet  her.  He  hoped  a sea  would  sluice 
clean  her  topmost  decks. 

Without  notice  the  Officer  of  the  Day  was  upon  the  guard.  A Navy 
officer,  serious,  remote,  untouched. 

"Don't  walk  your  post  tonight.  Find  a sheltered  spot  and  stay  there. 
We  don't  want  to  lose  any  of  you." 

He  left. 

The  young  soldier  now  lost  himself  to  this  uneven,  yet  syncopated 
pitching  and  rolling,  surrendered  each  sense.  He  knew  the  subtly  erotic 
relaxing  to  the  downward  travel  of  the  deck  and  bracing  to  its  upward 
rush.  He  enjoyed  a sense  of  happy  separation  from  all  men,  a sense 
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heightened  by  the  startling  arrival  and  quick  departure  of  the  officer. 

Teasing  himself,  he  leaned  against  the  enclosing  \A/all  of  the  jutting 
balcony.  As  the  ship  rolled  he  felt  his  hips  pressed  hard  against  this  low 
barrier.  Distantly  he  knew  moments  when  the  twin  screws  pounded  as 
they  broke  clear  of  the  water. 

He  peered  down,  allowed  the  ever  changing  distance  to  enthrall 
him.  The  softly  swirling  water  that  heaved  black  patches  through  the 
foam  engulfed  thought.  His  wrists  ached  from  his  grip  on  the  rim.  The 
temptation  pressed  from  the  inarticulate  to  the  whispered.  The  conscious 
self  registered  no  surprise.  Weighed  the  pleasure  of  discarding  these 
decks,  these  railings  and  rims.  The  tender  sea  breathed  the  invitation 
to  become  deathless.  Weightless.  Boundless.  Sea-dandled.  No  sense  of 
wrenching  decision.  The  mind  acceded  to  the  body  with  delight. 

Now  the  guard  exposed  himself  to  these  softly  tugging  tendrils. 
Fingered  them;  played  with  them.  Leaned  a little  further.  And,  though 
replete  with  present  pleasure,  cast  his  mind  forward  to  the  drop— how 
far  out  from  the  side?  Drag  him  beneath  the  stern;  perhaps  through  the 
bronze  blades.  Bloody  them.  Rinsed  in  a moment.  The  deck  vibrated  a 
moment  as  the  blades  emerged,  then  plunged  again  to  the  task. 

Mind  cannot  taste  the  body's  joy.  Fatal  trial.  He  felt  a double  pulse. 
First  the  rhythmic,  enveloping  seas.  Then,  intruding,  the  slave  bronze,  in- 
sensate, pounding  in  a tearing  trapped  spiral  below. 

He  shrank  as  future  Imperiled  present.  Feared  to  discover,  to  choose 
his  pulse.  The  soldier  hung  between  thump  and  surge. 

The  seas  gave  way.  Thought  buzzed  and  darted  down  to  the  steel 
compartment,  his  own.  Where  a hundred  troops  breathed  spent  breath 
diluted  with  dried  pumped  air.  Where  the  mineral  red  of  the  firelights 
smeared  the  pale  matte  flesh  of  a hundred  lax  forms.  Where,  in  his 
duffel  bag,  remained  some  letters. 

He  quailed  as  he  pictured  these  remains,  now  objects  of  officious 
prying,  of  public  curiosity.  He  would  not  be  invaded  so.  Could  he  slip 
down,  extract  them?  But  might  he  not  encounter  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard?  Senseless,  hateful,  crazed  rattle  of  questions.  It  drove  back  body 
and  present— gone,  irrecoverable.  Steel  and  bronze  had  netted  him. 
Torn  away  that  caul.  Present  had  fled;  and  so  too  the  saline  pulse  that 
he  had  known  for  a timeless  space.  The  soft  fluid  had  not  dissolved  those 
metallic  strands.  He  could  not  dissolve  the  nonsense  future,  desiccated 
future. 
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His  pulse  had  fallen  into  the  trapped  spiral.  He  no  longer  breathed 
nor  knew  the  wet  warm  air.  Fearful  now  of  the  gentle  brink,  the  young 
soldier  retreated  to  a sheltered  place.  Knew  himself  self-condemned  to 
drag  through  an  endless  future  this  memory  of  a memory.  Penalty  for 
gluttony,  for  tasting  the  future  when  sated  with  the  now.  Permanent,  dry, 
retching  nostalgia.  The  barren  troopship  bore  him,  would  not  yield  him. 
Would  carry  him  back,  guard  him.  Bound.  Throttled.  Manacled. 

The  sergeant  led  the  last  relief  to  the  topmost  deck.  An  Impatient, 
gray-faced  guard  slipped  out  of  the  gloom  to  surrender  his  duties,  hel- 
met liner,  nightstick.  And  went  below. 
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A ye! low  taxi  cab  pulled  from  the  stream  of  traffic  to  the  curb;  and 
the  driver  got  out,  slammed  the  door,  and  walked  around  to  open 
the  back  door.  A small  old  lady  got  out  and  dug  In  her  purse  for 
the  money.  She  handed  him  a bill  and  some  change,  mumbled  some  un- 
intelligible words,  and  then  turned  her  attention  elsewhere. 

She  began  to  rummage,  almost  violently,  in  her  big,  black  pocket- 
book  and  pulled  out  a newspaper  clipping.  Her  gloved  hands  fumbled  a 
little  unfolding  the  paper.  She  held  the  paper  in  her  left  hand  and  ran 
her  right  Index  finger  down  just  past  the  middle  fold.  ""Jackson,  James 
Russel,  Morrow  Funeral  Home,  1:00  p.m.""  She  read  silently,  but  her  lips 
moved  with  the  words.  And  she  added,  "'Poor  Mr.  Jackson." 

She  looked  up  at  the  building  and  nodded  her  approval.  Then  she 
pushed  back  the  black  coat  sleeve  and  glanced  at  her  watch.  It  was  five 
minutes  till  1:00.  She  carefully  folded  the  clipping  and  replaced  it  in  her 
pocketbook,  at  the  same  time  taking  a neatly-folded,  fresh,  white  hand- 
kerchief. She  took  off  her  black  hat  and  wiped  off  a speck  of  dust  with 
the  handkerchief.  She  examined  the  hat  carefully  before  precisely  re- 
placing it  on  her  grayed  head.  Meticulously,  she  folded  the  white  hand- 
kerchief, opened  her  pocketbook  and  put  it  back,  and  closed  the  pocket- 
book  quietly. 

Her  steps  were  short.  Her  mouth  was  small,  drawn  by  age.  The 
wrinkles  on  her  forehead,  blended  into  wrinkles  on  her  face.  These  had 
often  guided  tears  down  her  aged  cheeks. 

Slowly,  deliberately,  she  climbed  the  wide  steps  holding  carefully 
to  the  black,  wrought-iron  rail.  She  crossed  the  gray  enameled  porch,  and 
it  creaked  slightly  to  acknowledge  her  frail  body's  weight. 

She  opened  the  outer  door  and  waited  just  a second  to  compose 
herself.  A young  man  in  a dark  suit  opened  the  other  door;  and  she 
walked  into  the  silent,  carpeted  hallway.  The  sick-sweet  smell  of  flowers 
was  too  strong,  and  she  coughed  softly  as  the  young  man  led  the  way 
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into  the  chapel.  She  sat  near  the  back  on  the  center  aisle  so  she  would  be 
able  to  see  the  casket,  the  flowers,  and  the  black-robed  clergyman. 

She  sat  patiently  for  a moment  staring  ahead,  lost  in  her  own 
thoughts  and  fears.  Suddenly  she  became  aware  of  herself  and  wondered 
how  she  must  look  to  others.  She  had  been  crying  and  she  knew  her 
eyes  were  red.  And  she  had  been  so  busy  this  morning  that  she  had 
hardly  had  time  to  get  even  the  essential  things  done.  She  looked  at  her 
shoes.  There  had  not  been  time  even  to  polish  them.  Once  more  she 
quietly  opened  her  pocketbook  and  took  out  the  handkerchief  that  was, 
by  now,  a little  wrinkled.  Silently  she  leaned  over  and  wiped  the  toes  of 
her  shoes  with  the  handkerchief.  No  one  had  seen  her,  and  it  had  been 
something  to  keep  the  old  lady's  mind  off  her  other  problems. 

As  the  strains  of  organ  music  began  to  fill  the  room  with  their  sad 
music,  she  bowed  her  head  slowly.  She  sat  that  way  only  a moment 
before  tears  crept  out  of  her  closed  eyes  and  crept  down  the  furrowed 
cheek.  She  opened  her  pocketbook  quietly  and  took  out  a clean  handker- 
chief from  beside  the  folded  obituary  column  from  the  newspaper.  She 
pushed  up  the  black  veil  carefully  from  her  face  and  dried  her  eyes.  She 
sniffled  a little  as  she  mournfully  looked  ahead. 

The  clergyman  rose  and  cleared  his  throat.  She  did  not  listen  to  his 
words,  but  his  voice  was  comforting.  He  talked  on,  but  her  mind  was 
on  its  own  thoughts. 

Her  mind  wandered  back  a few  years— no  more  than  just  a few 
years.  It  had  been  only  ten  years  since  her  husband  Kenneth  had  died. 
They  had  lived  a contented  life  through  their  years  together.  But  they 
had  had  their  disagreements.  One  of  the  most  violent  problems  had  been 
with  her  mother's  death.  Granny  had  lived  with  them  and  had  been  a 
very  close  part  of  the  family.  When  Granny  died,  Kenneth  said  that 
since  she  was  old  and  had  been  ill  so  long,  it  would  be  best  if  they  had 
a quiet  funeral  without  flourish  and  expense.  But  she  had  argued  that 
the  funeral  is  the  last  earthly  chance  to  be  remembered.  Granny,  it  was 
true,  had  been  ill  for  a long  time.  Now  she  needed  that  last  chance  to  be 
remembered.  Finally,  Kenneth  had  seen  it  her  way.  A great  deal  of 
money  had  been  spent  on  the  lavish  funeral.  They  had  even  borrowed 
money  so  that  everything  could  be  perfect. 

Casually,  she  recalled  Kenneth's  funeral.  He  had  died  of  a sudden 
heart  attack,  and  he  had  never  looked  sick  at  all.  In  fact,  people  had  re- 
marked about  his  looking  as  if  he  had  never  In  his  life  been  III— even  at 
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the  funeral.  It  was  too  bad  that  they  had  said  that.  It  had  made  her  feel 
regretful  to  hear  it,  and  she  had  been  reluctant  to  accept  his  death.  If 
they  had  not  said  he  looked  well,  it  would  have  been  easier.  Actually, 
she  recalled,  he  had  lost  weight  and  his  face  was  more  wrinkled  than  it 
had  been.  But  he  had  been  a good  man,  and  they  had  lived  happily 
together. 

"'And  we  know,  to  be  absent  from  the  body  Is  to  be  present  with 
the  Lord,"  the  clergyman's  voice  was  meant  to  comfort,  but  the  sentence 
itself  caused  discomfort,  it  was  such  a common  statement  at  funerals. 
Terribly  trite,  she  thought. 

She  glanced  at  the  casket  placed  carefully  within  the  group  of 
flower-filled  baskets.  A slight  shudder  passed  through  her  small  body, 
and  she  caught  a tear  with  the  now  damp,  wrinkled  handkerchief.  She 
blew  her  nose  and  turned  her  face  once  more  to  the  front  of  the  chapel. 

The  clergyman  was  young.  The  black  robe  was  dignified  and  sad. 
Black  always  had  such  an  effect  on  her;  it  was  dignified  and  sad.  But  it 
was  the  right  color  for  a funeral.  Funerals,  too,  were  dignified  and  sad. 
It  was  too  bad  Johnny  had  been  killed  in  the  war.  Johnny  had  been 
reported  missing  in  action.  They  never  found  his  body.  Too  bad.  He 
deserved  a big  funeral.  He  was  so  young.  It  was  too  bad.  Mr.  Jackson 
too,  had  been  young.  She  recalled  the  paper  clipping  notice.  Thirty-two 
it  had  said.  Only  thirty-two  and  already  dead.  It  was  too  bad.  He  had 
had  his  whole  life  ahead. 

She  wiped  a tear  from  her  eye  and  was  conscious  that  the  people 
in  the  front  rows  were  passing  by  the  casket.  This  was  the  hardest  part 
of  any  funeral;  yet  it  was  expected.  Soon  it  would  be  her  turn  to  see  the 
body. 

She  walked  slowly  down  the  center  aisle  and  past  the  casket.  She 
could  hold  the  tears  back  no  longer,  and  suddenly  they  poured  from  her 
eyes.  She  walked  quickly  to  the  back  of  the  chapel  and  stood  a moment 
to  calm  down  before  she  buttoned  her  coat  and  went  to  the  door. 

The  big,  black  coat  and  the  small  woman  went  outside.  She  stood 
on  the  sidewalk  a moment  to  blow  her  nose.  Then  she  began  to  rummage 
in  her  big,  black  pocketbook  and  pulled  out  the  newspaper  clipping.  Her 
gloved  hands  fumbled  a little  unfolding  the  paper.  She  held  the  paper 
in  her  left  hand  and  ran  her  right  index  finger  down  almost  to  the  end. 
"Stone,  Edna  Jean,  Sholer  Funeral  Home,  3:00  p.m."  She  read  silently, 
but  her  lips  moved  with  the  words.  And  she  added,  "If  I hurry,  I can 
get  there  just  in  time."  She  carefully  folded  the  clipping  and  replaced  it 
in  her  pocketbook. 
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IN  the  night  sky,  high  in  the  trees;  and  over  the  roof  of  the  house  the 
wind  blew  steadily.  It  blew  against  the  side  of  the  house  steady 
and  it  rattled  the  kitchen  window  in  its  frame.  Arthur  sat  at  the 
kitchen  table  listening  to  the  wind  and  the  hum  of  the  fluorescent  light 
on  the  ceiling.  He  was  leaning  against  the  table,  chin  in  hand,  one  finger 
rubbing  a blemish  on  his  cheek. 

Across  the  table  his  wife  Carol  sat  in  a chair  pushed  far  back  from 
the  edge.  One  hand  rested  on  the  peak  of  her  bloated  stomach.  Her 
head  hung  down  and  her  chin  was  against  her  chest.  With  the  other 
hand  she  covered  her  eyes. 

The  wind  outside  and  the  hum  Inside  were  all  the  sound.  The 
silence  between  them  hung  for  long  dead  minutes. 

Carol  snappd  her  head  up,  her  face  puckered  and  tears  came  to  her 
eyes.  "'You  bastard,"  she  said,  "I  hate  you  for  it!  I hate  you  for  It!  There 
isn't  any  way  to  get  even." 

"Don't  say  you  hate  me.  We  can't  live  together  if  you  hate  me,  it  will 
kill  us  both." 

"I  hate  you  for  what  you  did." 

He  leaned  toward  her,  his  mind  fumbled  and  his  lips  fumbled.  He 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  picked  at  the  pimple. 

"All  I want  to  know  is  why?"  she  said.  "If  I have  to  wait  why 
couldn't  you  wait?" 

The  whole  of  him  was  morose  and  limp.  "I  wish  you'd  never  found 
out,"  he  said.  "We've  been  In  this  house  a day  and  a half  tormenting 
each  other." 

All  the  hysteria  had  been  hammered  out  of  her— she  spoke  in  thud- 
ding monotones:  "Stupid,  stupid,  did  you  think  I wouldn't  find  out?  Oh 
Art,  how  could  you  do  it,  how  did  you  do  it,  please  tell  me  how?" 
"You've  asked  me  over  and  over— you  dig  for  every  detail." 
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Her  mind  was  heavy  and  tired  from  accumulated  time.  She  needed 
sleep,  but  she  couldn't  stop. 

"You  just  walked  up  to  her  and  set  It  up.  Just  like  that,  anyone  at 
all.  You  weren't  even  careful." 

"Will  you  please  stop,"  he  yelled.  "I've  gone  beyond  feeling  sorry." 

For  a while  they  were  quiet  again.  He  listened  to  the  hum  and 
heard  the  wind  banging  a branch  against  the  roof. 

"If  that's  what  you  want  why  did  you  ever  marry  me?"  she  said. 

"It's  not  what  I want.  I just  needed  it." 

"Just  like  an  animal,"  she  said. 

"No,  they  do  It,  they  don't  think  about  it." 

How  ugly,  she  thought,  and  how  ugly  I am  being  like  this.  She 
wished  she  could  not  care,  but  It  was  so  unnatural.  When  she  looked  at 
her  belly  that  seemed  unnatural  too,  but  she  could  avoid  thinking  about 
that  because  it  would  be  over  soon.  It  would  hurt  a little,  but  then  it 
would  be  over. 

She  reached  into  a large  pocket  of  her  housecoat  and  took  out  a 
package  of  cigarettes. 

"Could  I have  one  of  those  please,"  Arthur  said. 

She  took  one  out,  lit  it  and  then  slid  the  package  across  the  table. 
She  drew  the  smoke  in  deeply  and  let  it  out  In  long  sighs.  Through  the 
smoke  she  stared  at  the  window  beyond  Arthur. 

He  was  leaning  way  back  in  his  chair,  now,  looking  up  at  the  ceil- 
ing and  blowing  the  smoke  up  toward  the  light.  It  glared  brightly  but 
he  peered  into  it  anyway,  even  when  spots  came  into  his  vision. 

"You  ought  to  go  to  bed,"  he  said.  "You  can't  afford  to  wear  your- 
self down." 

Carol  was  about  to  say  something,  but  she  realized  he  was  con- 
cerned. She  stood  up  slowly  and  then  walked  to  the  sink.  She  turned  on 
the  faucet  and  let  the  water  run  over  the  glowing  tip  of  the  cigarette. 
It  sizzled  and  went  out,  and  she  dropped  it  Into  a wastebasket  in  the 
corner. 

"Can  I keep  these?"  he  said,  and  held  up  the  package  of  cigarettes. 

Carol  nodded  her  head  and  walked  to  the  door. 

"Will  you  shut  the  light?" 

She  ignored  him  and  passed  through  the  doorway  and  out  of  sight. 

He  sat  there  and  listened  to  her  feet  as  she  climbed  the  stairs.  Her 
steps  were  deliberate  and  heavy.  She's  awfully  big,  he  thought,  I hope 
she  doesn't  have  a hard  time. 


THE  SITUATION 


He  wished  they  could  somehow  resolve  the  situation.  There  was  no 
being  sophisticated  about  it.  That  would  just  be  a sweeping  judgment, 
a way  to  avoid  things  and  he  knew  that  he  would  at  least  have  to  reckon 
I with  himself.  He  felt  no  guilt,  he  just  wanted  the  situation  to  disintegrate. 

The  light  hummed  and  glared  on  the  smooth  hard  surface  of  the 
I tabletop.  He  closed  his  eyes  against  it. 

I It  will  be  over  in  time,  at  least  the  way  it  is  now  will  be  over.  May- 

I be  ril  remember  later  on  how  it  was.  Til  be  glad  it's  over  and  probably 
feel  responsible  and  that  it  was  wrong.  That's  because  she'll  never  forget. 
I As  the  kid  grows  up  we  won't  talk  about  it,  but  let  it  sink  in  and  carry 
it  along. 

He  squeezed  the  pimple  a little,  but  it  hurt.  He  decided  it  would  be 
best  to  let  it  go  away  by  itself. 

Upstairs  in  the  bedroom,  Carol  had  lain  down  on  the  bed  with  a 
I pillow  propped  up  behind  her  and  against  the  headboard.  She  felt  the 
nerves  in  the  back  of  her  neck  begin  to  loosen  and  her  eyes  stared 
hollow  and  empty  at  a deep  green  blouse  hanging  on  the  back  of  a chair, 
j She  flopped  her  arm  out  toward  the  edge  of  the  bed,  but  it  didn't  quite 
i reach.  It  was  a double  bed,  large  and  nicely  placed  in  the  room. 

She  became  a little  calm.  All  the  needle  points  of  anger  and  incite- 
ment were  dulled  now;  dulled  and  sort  of  meshed  into  a receding  ache. 
I,  She  felt  violated  rather  than  hurt.  It  was  less  constraining  to  know 
! this,  it  pulled  things  together  and  was  easier  to  think  about, 
j He's  not  sorry,  I know  he's  not  sorry.  If  I could  make  him  pay  a 

Ij  little,  sort  of  punish  him  for  a second— like  touching  him  with  something 

hot  that  burns  and  hurts  for  a while.  But  I know  it  can't  be,  and  it  won't 
happen. 

j She  was  angry,  yet  she  had  neither  wrath  nor  claws  to  bare  and 

I strike  with.  The  talking,  the  constant  cutting  talk  was  all  that  one  could 
do.  After  that  there  was  nothing,  what  you  could  do  was  done, 
j Her  eyes  were  still  and  on  the  green  blouse,  and  she  moved  her 

j outstretched  arm  up  and  down.  It  was  right  across  the  space  where 
Arthur  slept  and  she  thought  of  his  body  being  there,  and  then,  softly, 
from  out  of  the  jail  of  her  memory  all  things  flowed.  She  began  to 
whimper  and  saltless  tears  filled  the  corners  of  her  eyes  and  trickled 
down  her  cheeks.  She  thought  of  how  she  loved  him  and  of  all  that  had 
been  before  she  loved  him. 

In  the  kitchen  Arthur  had  risen  to  shut  the  light  and  was  sitting  in 
his  chair  again.  He  was  smoking,  and  in  the  darkness  the  tip  of  the 
cigarette  burned  red  and  bright. 

It  doesn't  end  everything.  I still  have  to  go  to  work  tomorrow.  My 
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job.  I'li  have  to  work  harder  now  because  well  need  more  things.  Work 
—grubbing  it  out— it's  hard  but  I don't  mind.  There's  no  other  way. 

He  sat  there  for  some  length  of  time  and  let  things  slip  away.  Finally 
he  wanted  to  go  to  bed.  He  walked  out  Into  the  hallway  and  climbed 
the  darkened  stairs  slowly  and  treading  lightly.  At  the  top  he  was  con- 
fronted by  a shaft  of  light  coming  from  the  bedroom  door,  just  a few 
steps  away  from  him.  He  walked  softly  and  approached  it  and  stopped 
and  stood  just  outside  its  limit.  Standing  there  he  listened  for  some  sign 
of  Carol,  but  he  heard  nothing  and  began  to  wonder  if  If  she  were  there 
at  all,  and  if  she  was,  what  she  was  doing.  He  hung  there  for  a moment 
and  listened  more  intently,  until  his  sense  of  hearing  penetrated  through 
the  wind  scraping  outside  and  the  creaks  and  groans  of  the  house,  and 
he  heard  her  breathing. 

Somehow  Carol  recognized  his  presence  there  and  she  turned  her 
eyes  away  from  the  green  blouse  and  looked  out  into  the  hall.  Arthur 
took  a hard,  fast  step  into  the  shaft  of  light  and  faced  Into  the  room.  His 
eyes  accustomed  to  the  glare  and  as  the  room  unblurred  he  was  star- 
ing at  her  face.  He  saw  it  tear-streaked  and  puffy,  and  a slight  tremor 
passed  through  him  shattering  whatever  resolution  he  had.  He  walked 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed  and  picked  up  a pillow,  and  then  turned 
and  on  his  way  out  picked  up  a folded  blanket  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed. 

"Art,  its  all  right,"  she  said.  "You  can  stay,  I don't  mind." 

He  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  her. 

"No,  I'd  much  rather.  I'd  feel  better." 

"Okay,"  she  said,  and  she  tried  to  smile  and  succeeded  only  in 
showing  her  teeth. 

Downstairs  in  the  living  room  Arthur  undressed  and  made  his  bed 
on  the  couch.  He  lay  down  and  tried  to  sleep  by  thinking  of  nothing 
special,  and  just  letting  his  mind  wander.  Abstracted,  thus,  and  In  a 
partial  dream  he  seemed  to  see  all  the  people  they  knew  gathered 
together  at  some  large  function.  The  women  were  festive  and  the  men 
were  sober,  and  they  were  moving  about  greeting  one  another.  He  tried 
to  see  himself  there  and  moved  in  from  the  periphery  of  his  imagina- 
tion till  he  saw  himself  among  them.  But  when  he  looked  again  at  the 
others  the  men  had  gone,  and  all  the  women  were  suddenly  naked  and 
standing  around  him.  A cackling  sound  whirred  in  his  ears,  and  he  saw 
that  their  hair  was  wet  and  stringy  and  their  skin  was  dry  and  wrinkled 
and  their  withered  breasts  hung  miserably.  He  sat  up  gasping  and  from 
deep  within  him  a sob  shook  his  body.  He  jumped  out  of  bed  thinking 
that  he  had  not  cried  since  he  was  a very  little  boy. 
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The  two  men  plodded  wearily  through  the  hot  desert  sand.  Be- 
hind them  a chestnut  mare  followed  the  rein  held  by  the  taller 
of  the  two.  Suddenly  the  first  man  fell  heavily  to  the  sand.  He 
tried  to  get  up.  He  failed.  The  big  man  stood  over  him,  his  shadow  shield- 
ing the  prostrate  form.  The  big  man's  eyes,  black  and  cruel,  glared  down 
at  his  fallen  companion. 

"Get  up.  Padre.  We  gotta  long  way  to  go.  Get  up."  The  Padre 
struggled  to  sit  up.  He  spoke  without  looking  up. 

"I  am  tired  my  son.  Let  me  rest  for  a minute.  May  I have  some 
water  please?" 

A grim  smile  creased  the  face  of  the  big  man. 

"Some  water?  That's  a laugh.  Listen,  Padre,  we  got  seventy  miles 
of  desert  between  us  an  the  nearest  water  hole  an  we  only  got  enough 
water  for  one  man,  not  two.  I tell  ya  what  I'll  do,  padre.  I'll  give  ya  a 
drink.  Just  one  drink.  Your  last  drink.  I been  thinkin.  You  was  useful 
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to  me  as  a hostage.  But  now  I don't  need  a hostage.  And  since  there's 
only  enough  water  for  one,  I guess  you  hafta  stay  here.  Eh,  padre?" 

The  big  man  took  a large  canteen  from  the  saddle-bag.  He  un- 
screwed the  cover  and  gave  the  canteen  to  the  padre. 

"Now  drink,  padre.  Drink.  But  not  too  much.  It's  going  to  be  your 
last."  The  padre  drank  slowly.  "That's  enough,  padre!"  The  big  man 
snatched  the  canteen  away.  "I  think  I'll  have  a swig  myself."  The  Padre 
watched  as  the  big  man  drank  a little  of  the  water. 

"You're  going  to  leave  me  here  to  die?"  The  padre  whispered. 

"Yeh.  But  I'll  tell  ya  what  I'll  do.  Padre.  I'll  leave  ya  a gun  with  one 
bullet,  so's  ya  can  kill  yourself.  It's  easier." 

The  big  man  screwed  the  cap  on  the  canteen  and  set  it  on  the  sand. 

"How's  that  Padre?  Fair  enough?  Like  I say,  only  one  of  us  can 
make  it  an  It's  my  horse  and  my  canteen.  Now  you  bein'  a man  of  God. 
I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  shoot  me  if  I gave  ya  a gun.  Would  ya.  Padre?" 

The  padre  looked  up.  His  gray  hair  shone  dully  in  the  sunlight. 
Tears  filled  his  eyes.  He  blinked  and  looked  down  at  the  sand.  "You 
have  killed  many  men,"  he  said.  "And  God  will  punish  you  for  what  you 
have  done.  I will  not  be  your  executioner.  I cannot  stop  you  from  leav- 
ing me  here  to  die;  but  you  will  be  punished.  You  will  be  punished." 

The  big  man's  eyes  narrowed:  "Maybe,  Padre,  but  at  least  I won't 
fry  in  this  desert.  I could  kill  ya  now  and  you'd  probably  be  better  off. 
But  I ain't."  He  reached  into  the  saddle-bag  and  pulled  out  a small  Der- 
ringer pistol.  He  checked  to  see  if  it  was  loaded  and  handed  it  to  the 
padre. 

"Here,  Padre.  You  take  this.  You  said  ya  wouldn't  shoot  me.  I ain't 
sayin'  I don't  believe  ya,  but  just  in  case  ya  change  your  mind."  The 
big  man  pulled  his  gun  out  of  Its  holster  and  held  it  steadily.  The  padre 
stared  at  the  small  Derringer  in  his  hand.  His  eyes  wandered  up  the 
black  boots  of  the  big  man.  Their  eyes  met. 

"I  will  not  shoot  you,  my  son,"  the  padre  said.  "I  give  you  my 
word.  I will  not  shoot  you." 

The  big  man  smiled  and  put  his  gun  in  its  holster.  He  turned  to 
pick  up  his  horse's  rein.  The  shot  from  the  Derringer  spun  him  around 
gun  in  hand.  He  fired  twice  into  the  padre's  head. 

"You  lied.  Padre,  he  snarled.  "You  said  ya  wouldn't  shoot." 

It  was  when  the  big  man  was  putting  his  gun  back  Into  its  holster 
that  he  saw  the  bullet-pierced  canteen  lying  on  its  side,  empty. 
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General  wheeler  walked  briskly  down  the  walk  toward  the  wait- 
ing staff  car.  Beside  him  his  wife,  holding  on  to  his  arm  for  dear 
life,  made  a valiant  effort  to  keep  up  with  him.  When  they 
reached  the  car  the  General  turned  and  kissed  his  wife.  She  held  his 
arms  and  spoke  softly  and  affectionately  to  him.  "'Now  Harold,  you  be 
careful  in  that  airplane.  I wish  you'd  take  the  two-motored  one.  I don't 
like  those  little  . . 

"Martha,"  the  general  interrupted,  patting  her  on  the  shoulder,  "I'll 
be  all  right.  Don't  worry.  I'm  going  over  to  Northton.  I'll  be  back  for 
supper.  Now  you  just  do  some  gardening  this  afternoon.  There'll  be 
some  men  over  here  soon  to  weed  the  petunia  bed.  I'll  see  if  I can 
pick  up  something  in  Northton  for  the  garden.  It'll  be  a surprise.  Now 
I've  got  to  hurry.  I don't  want  to  be  late  for  my  appointment  with  Gen- 
eral Spatz." 

General  Wheeler  kissed  his  wife  again  and  climbed  into  the  staff 
car  before  she  could  say  another  word.  She  stood  on  the  walk  waving 
timidly,  a worried  frown  on  her  face,  as  the  staff  car  faded  out  of  sight. 

The  general  reached  his  plane  just  as  his  pilot.  Lieutenant  Brown, 
was  warming  it  up.  General  Wheeler  was  helped  Into  his  parachute  and 
trundled  into  the  rear  seat  of  the  L-19.  The  control  tower  gave  Lieutenant 
Brown  the  green  light  and  the  little  ship  roared  into  the  air. 

Twenty  minutes  later.  Lieutenant  Brown  eased  the  L-19  down  onto 
the  grass  runway  of  LaFleur  Airport  just  outside  of  Northton.  General 
Wheeler  clambered  out  of  his  chute  and,  with  a vague  remark  to  Lieu- 
tenant Brown  about  not  being  too  long,  bounded  into  the  waiting  staff 
car  and  was  off  In  a cloud  of  dust. 

Three  hours  went  by  while  Lieutenant  Brown  smoked,  checked  the 
weather,  read  magazines  and  felt  sorry  for  himself.  Finally  the  staff  car 
came  roaring  into  the  parking  lot.  Lieutenant  Brown  hurried  to  meet  it. 
He  saw  that  it  was  only  the  driver. 

"Where's  General  Wheeler?"  He  said  irritably.  The  Sergeant  smiled 
knowingly.  "He'll  be  along  In  about  a half-an-hour.  Lieutenant.  He  said 
for  you  to  put  these  in  the  plane."  The  sergeant  opened  the  back  door 
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of  the  car  and  stooped  to  pick  up  a heavy  object.  Lieutenant  Brown 
stared. 

"'What  the  devil T His  eyes  popped.  "A  box  of  flowers?" 

"Pansies,  Lieutenant.  The  General's  Pansies.  He  got  'em  from  Gener- 
al Spatz.  Had  me  dig  'em  out  of  the  garden.  He's  takin'  'em  back  to 
his  wife." 

"Where  the  hell  are  we  going  to  put  them?"  Lieutenant  Brown 
mopped  his  brow  with  his  handkerchief.  "This  takes  the  cake.  I give  up. 
Well,  come-on.  Sergeant,  let's  see  if  we  can  get  the  General's  Pansies 
into  the  kite." 

The  two  men  walked  to  the  L-19.  Lieutenant  Brown  opened  the  door 
and  climbed  in,  kneeling  on  the  front  seat. 

"Let's  see,  now,  where  could  we  put  a box  of  Pansies?"  He  leaned 
forward,  braced  himself  with  his  hands  on  the  back  seat  and  strained. 

"Sergeant,  I think  we  can  fit  them  in  under  the  rear  seat  here." 
Lieutenant  Brown  stretched  back.  "Here,  let  me  have  them.  We'll  see  if 
they  fit."  He  took  the  earthy-smelling  box  of  Pansies  and  placed  them 
under  the  rear  seat. 

"How'd  they  fit,  lieutenant?  OK?" 

"They'll  be  all  right.  They're  on  top  of  the  radio;  but  I don't  think 
that'll  hurt  anything." 

"Gee,  I hope  not.  Lieutenant.  I hadda  water  'em.  The  General  in- 
sisted. I hope  none'll  leak  out." 

"Ohy,  to  hell  with  it  now.  They're  in  there  and  they're  goingj  to 
stay  in  there.  You  better  get  going,  and  get  the  General.  We  wouldn't 
want  to  keep  him  waiting." 

An  hour  later  General  Wheeler  pulled  in.  He  strapped  on  his  para- 
chute and  soon  they  were  headed  back.  Lieutenant  Brown  noticed  the 
ominous  clouds  hovering  in  the  distance;  but  he  decided  the  weather 
would  hold  up  until  they  were  home.  They  were  about  ten  minutes  out 
when  he  realized  that  he  had  misjudged  the  storm.  Soon  the  little  plane 
was  being  tossed  about  by  strong  winds.  Lightning  cracked  through  the 
summer  sky.  It  was  one  of  those  freak  storms  that  were  no  sooner  start- 
ed than  stopped;  but  Lieutenant  Brown  didn't  know  how  long  the  L-19 
could  take  the  battering.  He  lost  sight  of  the  ground  and  he  had  to  rely 
on  his  compass.  He  knew  he  was  being  buffeted  off  course.  His  only 
chance  was  to  home  in  on  the  field  and  hope  the  storm  cleared  soon. 
He  tried  the  radio;  but  it  was  dead.  He  thought  about  the  Pansies  and 
his  face  turned  red  with  anger  as  he  fought  to  keep  the  plane  under 
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control.  General  Wheeler  didn't  seem  to  mind  the  storm  at  all;  he  re- 
mained silent,  leaving  Lieutnant  Brown  to  his  piloting. 

Finally,  Lieutenant  Brown  decided  he'd  have  to  make  a forced 
landing.  The  clouds  were  getting  thicker  and  he  had  to  lose  altitude  to 
regain  sight  of  the  ground.  They  were  over  farm  land  and  he  decided 
it  was  better  to  take  a chance  on  a plowed  field  while  he  still  had  some 
control  of  the  plane.  If  something  happened  to  the  engine  now,  in  this 
wind,  they'd  crack-up  for  sure.  Lieutenant  Brown  picked  out  a field  that 
looked  reasonably  smooth  and  made  his  approach.  He  had  to  make 
a power-on  approach.  The  wind  was  almost  pushing  them  backwards. 
The  L-19  hovered  precariously  over  the  muddy  field  and  settled  neatly. 
They  rolled  out  and  came  to  a stop  near  a farm  house.  The  General 
mumbled  something  about  their  being  lucky  to  be  down,  and  then 
he  climbed  out  of  the  plane. 

The  two  men  raced  through  the  rain  towards  the  farm  house.  Half- 
way there  the  General  stopped.  "The  Pansies  Lieutenantl  We  forgot  the 
Pansies!  Get  them,  will  you,  lieutenant." 

Lieutenant  Brown  ran  back  to  the  plane  swearing  mightily  to  the 
wind.  He  stretched  himself  over  the  seats  and  yanked  out  the  box  of 
pansies.  He  swore  at  the  purple  faces  as  they  nodded  at  him  mockingly. 
He  hunched  himself  over  them  and  trotted  to  the  house.  He  was  soaked 
to  the  skin  when  he  got  inside.  The  General  was  on  the  telephone  call- 
ing a taxi.  The  farmer's  wife  treated  the  two  men  to  a cup  of  coffee 
while  they  waited. 

The  rain  had  stopped  by  the  time  General  Wheeler  reached  home. 
Lieutenant  Brown  had  stayed  with  the  plane.  He  thought  he'd  be  able 
to  fly  back  just  as  soon  as  the  weather  cleared. 

The  taxi  pulled  up  to  General  Wheeler's  home.  He  paid  the  driver 
and  hurried  up  the  front  walk.  The  sun  was  just  setting  and  the  air 
smelled  sweet  as  it  always  does  after  a good  rain-storm.  He  looked  ad- 
miringly at  the  Pansies  that  jogged  their  heads  up  and  down  as  he 
walked  up  the  stairs.  The  front  door  opened  and  his  wife  came  out 
all-a-flutter.  General  Wheeler  stood  there  for  a second  looking  at  her. 
His  clothes  were  all  muddy  and  still  wet,  and  his  General's  stars  shone 
dully. 

"What  happened  to  you?"  She  exclaimed.  "Are  you  all  right?" 

"Of  course  I'm  all  right,  Martha."  The  Genral  grinned.  He  held 
out  the  box  of  bright  nodding  Pansies. 

"I  brought  you  a surprise,  Martha.  We'll  plant  them  tomorrow." 
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Face  down  in  leaves,  beneath  the  vault  of  yellow  birches,  the  boy 
lay  as  though  tossed.  The  musty,  decadent  odors  of  late  summer 
grass  and  leaves  arose,  invading  his  nostrils.  Summer  was  near- 
ly done. 

Idle  thoughts  played  across  the  boy's  mind.  The  images  rose,  vivid 
and  curious,  always  as  though  taking  him,  uprooting  him,  pulling  his 
blood  away  into  their  own  capricious  existences:  a girl's  face,  ringed  in 
chestnut  hair,  rain-wet  and  smelling  of  lilacs,  and  her  laughter  sudden 
from  the  laughing  mouth,  licorice-breathed  and  hasty,  then  dwindling. 
And  then  the  sight  again  of  his  father  (as  he  had  earlier  seen  him) 
squatting  on  his  haunches  amongst  the  balanced  rows  of  tomato  plants, 
his  trouser-knees  stained  with  loam,  his  faded  blue  shirtsleeves  rolled  to 
the  elbow,  taking  his  pipe  down  from  his  mouth:  "Well,  now,  here  comes 
a young  man  with  something  on  his  mind." 

The  impressions  grew  wilder,  more  exotic,  more  furious.  He  had  a 
vision  of  death:  the  carcass  of  a dog  lying  in  a patch  of  hot  sunlight  on 
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a roadside.  Its  plum-blue  eye  starting  out  of  its  socket,  its  hair  scorched 
dry  In  the  sun.  Or  perhaps  just  the  drone  of  bees  singing  in  a pasture. 
Or  the  spectacle  of  a butterfly  perched  atop  a heap  of  stones  and  dung  in 
the  cropped  grass,  its  red  and  black  wings  cocked— somehow  regal  for 
the  moment.  And  then  there  was  a recollection  of  the  smart  thud  of  the 
lilac-girl's  fist  against  his  teasing  mouth,  and  the  abrupt  senation  of  sur- 
prise running  out  of  his  head,  and  down,  and  registering  electrically  in 
his  fingertips  because  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  twitch.— 
She  should  not  have  done  that,  hit  him  that  way. 

His  eyes  burned.  His  greenness  was  beginning  to  rage,  and,  as  al- 
ways, without  articulation.  In  the  dimmest  regions  seeds  had  burst. 
Scattered  as  though  by  chance,  they  put  forth  in  his  consciousness  the 
very  darkest  petaled  things,  shot  up  from  their  hidden  soil  but  never 
spurred  with  definition.  Light  never  descended  to  them.  They  just  blew 
and  died  there,  and  could  make  him  weep. 

On  the  highway,  beyond  the  hundred  year  old  (perhaps  thousand 
year  old)  cedar  tree,  trailer  trucks  swung  westward  toward  Troy.  As 
they  barreled  past,  the  ground  in  the  birch  grove  shuddered  beneath 
the  boy's  outflung,  desperate  form— arms  and  legs  scattered  over  the 
dry,  August  turf. 

Vast  distances  those  trucks  covered.  Rolling  mountainward  over 
Route  9 through  Goshen.  Goshen!  Goshen!  The  trucks  goshened  into  the 
Berkshires. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  late  sun  flickered  down  through  the 
spidery  maze  of  birch  branches.  It  poured  warmly  over  his  back,  touch- 
ing his  darkened  neck  and  cheek,  lace-like,  then  shuddering  on  his  fore- 
arm and  trickling  out  to  his  fingers. 

"I  don't  want  to  leave  here,"  he  murmured  aloud.  "I  don't  want  to 
go  away,  at  all." 

Overhead,  a grey  squirrel  blurred  through  the  branches,  chatter- 
ing; it  leaped  to  another  tree,  and  another.  In  Its  wake  the  branches 
sprung,  then  bobbed  like  buoys.  The  boy  listened. 

The  girl  was  appproaching  in  the  green,  shin-high  grass.  Her  legs 
were  pale  and  slim  as  sticks  in  the  late  cast  of  daylight.  He  lay  sidelong, 
watching  her  white  legs  flash  as  they  swung  toward  him.  She  was  no 
lilac  girl,  at  all. 

"What  are  you  doing?" 

"Nothing." 

"You  are  so." 

"No,"  he  said,  "nothing." 

"Oh." 
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As  she  sat  in  the  grass,  spreading  her  dress,  a lilac  fragrance 
escaped  her.  It  mingled  with  the  odor  of  rotting  twigs  and  leaves.  Sum- 
mer was  entering  its  first  stage  of  decadence.  But  lilacs  were  of  spring. 
Because  it  was  lilacs  you  packed  round  the  dead  soldiers'  graves  on 
Decoration  Day.  Maybe  she  was  the  lilac  girl. 

"When  are  you  leaving?"  she  asked. 

But  he  didn't  answer  her.  A jay  rioted  through  the  birches. 

"Your  sister  said  you  were  moving." 

"Yes." 

She  came  close.  "The  two  of  you  are  only  teasing  again,"  she  said. 
"I  mean,  you're  not  reaSSy  leaving?" 

"Yes  we  are.  I'm  not  teasing." 

"Because  if  you  are—" 

"I'm  not,"  he  said.  He  didn't  look  up  at  her,  although  he  could  not 
determine  whether  she  was  laughing  or  not. 

"I'm  sorry  I hit  you  yesterday,"  she  said  quietly. 

"I'll  bet  you  don't  ever  do  it,  again." 

"Oh,  yes  I will,"  she  said,  "if  I want  to.  Because  you  won't  hit  me." 

"I  know.  But  you  won't  ever  do  it  again." 

"No?" 

"No,  because  we're  leaving." 

"Oh,"  she  said.  "—Say,  are  you  really  going?  Now  don't  tease  me." 

"We're  going  to  Greymouth,"  he  said.  "That's  twenty  miles.  We're 
going  to  live  there." 

"Greymouth?"  she  said.  "That's  an  awful  place." 

"No,  it  isn't." 

"Oh,  yes." 

"No,  it  isn't." 

"There's  canals  and  slums  and  old  factories  with  black,  broken  win- 
dows and  ...  I hate  it!" 

"We're  going  soon,  too.  Maybe  in  ten  days." 

"Are  you  glad?"  she  asked. 

He  didn't  answer.  The  ground  had  begun  to  tremble. 

Beyond  the  grassy  knoll,  automobiles  swept  quietly  past,  their  roofs 
flaring  momentarily  in  the  sunfall  by  the  cedar  tree.  Then  a ponderous 
van  came  lumbering  round  the  curve,  noisily,  jostling  trees  and  stones 
and  ribs  and  heart.  At  the  crest  of  the  hill  it  backfired,  the  blast  clapping 
like  a shot  from  a cannon,  derisively,  through  the  trees.  Goshen  was  a 
little  place.  Shooting  through  the  town  on  Route  9 you  had  a glimpse 
of  trees,  a few  houses,  perhaps  a school- 
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''Are  you  glad?"  she  asked  once  more.  The  boy  had  rolled  to  his 
side.  Above  the  cedar's  dark  peak  swallows  rolled  easily  in  the  twilit  air. 

"Yes/'  he  said,  turning  back  on  to  his  face,  trying  again  now,  to 
fathom  his  greenness,  to  plumb  for  a single  certainty  or  just  one  moment 
of  communion.  Then  he  imagined  he  heard  the  girl  crying. 

"You  know,  you  could  kiss  me  if  you  wanted  to,"  she  was  saying. 

"I  know,"  he  said,  "but  I don't  want  to." 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  know?" 

"I  just  know." 

"No  you  don't." 

"But  you  just  told  me." 

"But  you  don't  know." 

"All  right  then,  I don't." 

"But  you  could,"  she  said,  leaning  close  to  him.  The  boy  was  look- 
ing down  into  the  grass.  "I  guess  you  could,"  she  repeated. 

"But  I don't  want  to." 

Then  she  was  getting  up  from  the  grass  to  her  feet.  "Well,  goodbye, 
then,"  she  said  airily.  "I  hope  you  hate  it  where  you're  going."  Then  she 
left.  She  went  down  to  the  gravel  road,  down  past  his  house,  walking  at 
the  side  of  the  road  beneath  the  electric  lines  strung  along  the  crooked 
column  of  grey  telegraph  poles.  She  lived  beyond  the  defunct  school- 
house  and  beyond  her  father's  orchards.  The  boy  watched  her  go.  From 
time  to  time  she  would  skip. 

After  the  sun  had  set,  the  sky  purpled,  and  scores  of  swallows  and 
grackles  and  even  bats  swept  back  and  forth  in  the  twilit  air,  running  the 
tree-tops.  Rising,  the  boy  started  out  through  the  trees.  He  walked 
through  what  had  once  been  their  poultry  yards  and  which  now  sustain- 
ed only  a wilderness  of  goldenrod.  The  rambling  hen-houses  scattered 
over  the  hillside  were  sinking  into  the  weeds;  and  the  tools  his  father 
had  used  in  those  years  now  lay  within  the  shacks  on  the  putrid  earth, 
rusting.  In  his  mind  the  boy  could  still  vividly  recall  the  droves  of  poul- 
try—the  white  hens  squabbling  over  the  lumpy,  plantless  yard,  hysterical 
in  their  sudden,  girlish,  cackling  commotions.  Now,  for  the  goldenrod, 
you  could  not  even  make  out  the  grey  earth  below. 

Entering  the  shed  which  was  attached  to  the  rear  of  his  house,  he 
could  hear  his  father's  voice  quietly  resounding  in  the  lighted  kitchen.  The 
door  was  open,  and  a bar  of  light  fell  into  the  gloomy  shed,  touching  the 
blue  fender  of  his  father's  car,  and  falling  onto  the  pavement  where  it 
lit  with  greens  and  blues  a pool  of  spilled  motor  oil.  Inside  he  could  see 
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both  his  parents:  his  mother,  stout,  and  her  hair  already  greying,  as  she 
stood  holding  a canister  against  her  bosom,  prying  the  cover  free;  and 
then  his  father,  taking  from  the  top  of  the  Victrola  a slim,  fluted  vase  of 
orange  and  red  Indian  brushes;  he  set  them  aside  and  began  cranking 
the  metal  handle  at  the  instrument's  side  (he  called  it  a gramophone). 
After  setting  the  needle,  he  stood  pensively,  puffing  at  his  pipe  and  lis- 
tening to  the  notes  of  the  opening  flute  solo— to  the  sad  melody  which 
seemed  to  arise  out  of  far  distant  places,  out  of  the  obscure  regions  of 
another  man's  soul,  and  swimming  outwards.  The  boy  watched  his 
father  from  outside  the  lightfall;  the  music  haunting  his  father,  and  the 
father,  haunted,  somehow  incriminating  his  son. 

"Ah,"  said  the  man,  at  last  addressing  himself  reverently  toward  the 
celling,  "dear,  dear,  dear  Debussy." 

The  mother  had  not  ceased  talking.  Her  words  flowed,  as  though 
without  meaning,  droning  across  his  father's  solemn  declaration.  The 
music  had  begun  to  gather  and  billow  as  the  boy  climbed  the  three  steps 
and  entered  the  fragrant  kitchen. 

"This  place/'  said  his  mother  in  her  grave,  deliberate  voice,  "is 
tumbling  down  around  our  ears.  I never  saw  the  likes!  It's  gotten  so  you 
can't  hang  out  a bit  of  laundry  but  you  have  to  traipse  over  a tangling  of 
weeds  and  lumber  . . . and  God  only  knows  what  else."  Then  she  spotted 
her  son.  "And  not  another  peep  from  you  about  our  leaving,  either." 

"I  know  we're  leaving,"  said  the  boy,  glancing  over  at  his  father, 
who  only  gaped  back  expressionlessly.  The  two  seldom  talked  v/ith  one 
another.  His  father  could  not  usually  answer  the  boy's  questions.  And, 
worse,  as  a rule  the  questions  he  burned  to  ask  he  was  not  even  able 
to  formulate.  "I  know  we're  leaving  okay,"  he  said  again  as  he  crossed 
the  room  to  the  parlor  doorway  and  began  mounting  the  stairs  to  the 
upper  story.  When  he  had  gained  the  top  stair  he  turned  and  called 
backwards,  over  his  shoulder.  "I  don't  even  care,"  he  said. 

The  boy's  room  faced  eastward.  Later,  when  the  moon  had  risen, 
he  sat  at  the  open  window  in  the  darkness,  listening  to  the  wind  whirr  in 
the  small  pine  that  stood  by  the  roadside.  Farther  on  in  the  darkness 
could  be  seen  the  dark,  solid  form  of  the  two-room  schoolhouse.  All  its 
eight  windows  were  smashed  and  inside  the  walls  were  crumbling  to 
ruin.  He  thought,  too,  how  at  night.  In  the  wintertime,  the  snow  descend- 
ing through  the  darkness  silently  fell  through  the  gaping  window-spaces 
into  the  dark  classrooms,  and  of  the  way  it  drifted,  and  how  it  would 
shift  and  swirl  over  the  floor  as  the  wind  played  upon  it.  It  made  him 
sad  to  think  no  one  would  ever  use  the  building  again:  already,  great 
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chunks  of  plaster  had  fallen  from  the  ceilings.  Years  ago  the  building 
had  been  condemned.  He  could  not  even  remember  when  anyone  used 
it.  And  it  was  terrible  to  see  in  the  August  daylight,  too,  with  the  sun 
beating  on  the  ruins.  It  made  his  heart  ache.  That  was  how  their  house 
would  look  after  they  had  gone  out  of  it.  He  was  sure  of  it. 

When  his  sister  came  and  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  room  the 
boy  was  just  then  contemplating  climbing  through  the  window  to  sit  on 
the  porch  roof. 

"'What  are  you  thinking  about?" 

He  didn't  reply. 

"Til  bet  I know." 

"Til  bet  you  do." 

His  sister  was  older  than  he;  she  was  nearly  fifteen. 

"Well,  I'm  not  sorry,"  she  said.  "Just  think  of  all  the  kids  there  will 
be.  You  won't  have  to  hike  two  miles  to  see  someone." 

"Maybe  they  won't  like  you,"  he  said. 

"They'll  like  me,"  she  said. 

"Yeah,"  he  said.  "Okay.  But  maybe  they  won't." 

"Oh,  don't  be  dumb.  Somebody  likes  you  no  matter  where  you  go." 

The  boy  was  sitting  on  the  floor  by  the  window  in  the  darkness,  his 
head  silhouetted  against  the  faint  light  outdoors. 

"But  maybe  not  in  Greymouth,"  he  said.  "Maybe  they  just  won't 
like  you." 

"Look!"  said  his  sister,  "you're  going  to  get  it  if  you  keep  saying 
that!  I'll  bet  you  don't  even  want  to  leave  this—" 

"I  want  to  leave." 

"I'll  bet  you  don't  even  want  to." 

"I  want  to." 

"Then  what  are  you  so  glum  about?" 

"Tm  not  glum,"  he  said,  as  he  crawled  out  the  window  onto  the 

roof. 

"You  don't  even  want  to  leave,"  she  said.  "I  know  you  don't." 

He  had  lowered  the  window  somewhat;  the  sash  lay  only  inches 
above  the  sill.  "I  do,  too,"  he  said,  speaking  the  words  under  the  window 
sash,  then  bringing  it  down  quickly  against  the  sill  before  she  could 
reply. 

In  the  summer  months  he  liked  to  go  out  on  the  roof  at  night.  There 
you  could  smell  the  pines,  and  watch  the  distant  airplane-beacon  flash 
its  speck  of  red  every  three  seconds,  and  sometimes  from  miles  off  came 
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the  sound  of  a train  whistle,  faintly  blowing,  hollow  and  sad  as  forget- 
fulness itself. 

Now  he  lay  on  his  back,  feeling  the  pleasantly  mild  rasp  of  the 
shingles  against  his  shirt  and  bare  arms,  and  watching  the  clouds  as  they 
roved  like  dumb  phantoms  up  the  sky. 

The  lilac  girl  was  right.  Greymouth  was  going  to  be  an  ugly  place. 
The  canals  were  filled  with  stale,  greenish  water,  and  the  factories  lin- 
ing the  embankments  had  sooty  walls  and  broken  windows.  The  anticipa- 
tion of  moving  there  filled  him  with  disgust  and  with  a little  fear  as  well. 

I love  It  here,  he  said  half-aloud.  I love  this  house.  I love  the  roof. 
I love  the  porch.  I love  the  trees.  I love  the  road.  I love  the  broken  school. 
I love  the  orchards.  I love  the  grape-vines.  I love  the  airplane  light  . . . 

In  the  sky  the  clouds  came  on.  He  watched  them.  They  had  a kind 
of  stilly  eagerness  about  them— hump  backed  things,  travelling  at  an  even 
pace,  silent  and  huge  and  almost  deadly.  Unlike  the  wind  or  trees,  clouds 
had  no  personality  about  them.  They  seemed  involved  only  in  some  fool- 
ish mission— how  they  slipped  into  view  on  the  horizon  like  gaseous 
beasts  stalking  some  long-lost  quarry  up  the  stars  and  across  the  moon, 
seaward. 

The  boy  shut  his  eyes.  I love  the  birch  grove,  too,  he  said.  And  I 
love  the  cedar  tree.  I love  the  goldenrod.  I love  the  lilac  girl.  I love  the 
hayfields.  I love  Goshen— 

While  going  on,  listing  his  loves,  he  forgot  for  the  moment  his  only 
hatred.  Then  he  remembered.  "Damn!"  he  said  bitterly  and  striking  the 
roof  with  his  fist.  Tears  of  impotence  began  welling  up  into  his  eyes. 
"Damn!  Damn!  Damn!" 


On  the  afternoon  they  were  to  leave,  when  all  their  simple  belong- 
ings had  been  put  aboard  the  van,  and  after  the  van  had  gone  slowly 
up  the  dusty  road  to  the  highway,  and  the  blue  car  stood  before  the  ter- 
ribly empty  house,  the  sister  was  sent  up  to  the  birch  grove  to  get  the 
boy.  He  was  sprawled  in  the  grass.  She  approached  him  soundlessly, 
and  he  didn't  hear  her.  She  stood  looking  at  him.  He  was  talking  aloud 
to  himself,  but  she  was  not  able  to  make  any  sense  of  the  words.  His 
eyes  were  shut,  but  he  talked  downwards  into  the  late  summer  grass.  It 
frightened  his  sister  a little.  So  she  leapt  close  to  him. 

"Boo!"  she  hollered.  But  the  youth  didn't  stir.  His  eyes  came  open,  ,| 
and  he  ceased  talking. 
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''You  know  what  they  say  about  people  who  talk  with  themselves/' 
she  said. 

"I  wasn't  talking  to  myself/'  he  said. 

"I  heard  you." 

"Well,  I don't  care." 

"You  wouldn't!— Come  along.  I was  sent  up  to  get  you.  We're  leav- 
ing now." 

The  boy  rose  and  followed  his  sister  down  the  grassy  slope  toward 
the  blue  car.  The  curtainless  windows  of  the  house  were  glittering  dark- 
ly. His  eyes,  after  once  encountering  the  gaping  windows,  avoided  the 
house  entirely. 

While  his  father  roamed  through  the  rooms  of  the  vacant  house  and 
in  the  shed  behind,  the  others  waited,  his  mother  and  sister  in  the  car 
and  he  beneath  the  pine  tree  idly  scratching  orange  beads  of  pitch  from 
the  sticky  trunk  with  his  thumbnail.  Then  his  father  returned,  jangling 
the  car  keys  in  his  hand,  and  they  climbed  into  the  hot  automobile.  The 
boy  sat  In  the  rear  with  his  sister,  who  began  teasing  him. 

"Your  girl-friend  told  me  she  didn't  want  to  see  you  off." 

"I  don't  care,"  he  said.  He  hadn't  thought  about  her  for  hours.  The 
lilac  girl.  She  was  no  lilac  girl. 

The  blue  car  started  up  the  gravel  road. 

"We'll  never  come  back  here,"  said  his  sister,  glancing  over  at  him 
slyly. 

"I  don't  care,"  he  said.  He  was  looking  down  at  his  hands.  "What 
do  I care  if  we  never  come  back.  I don't  care  at  all. ' 

But  he  would  not  turn  around  and  look  out  the  back  window.  His 
sister,  who  was  turned  in  her  seat  and  was  looking  back,  went  on  talk- 
ing. She  said  the  house  looked  queer— that  It  was  like  an  old  box,  all 
emptyish  and  sort  of  silly  without  any  curtains— that  the  dark  windows 
were  like  wide-open  eyes  staring  at  you. 

The  boy  wouldn't  look  away  from  his  hands.  But  as  the  car  reached 
the  top  of  the  gravel  grade  by  the  trees  next  to  the  highway,  he  glanced 
around,  quickly  and  furtively,  out  the  side-window  of  the  car  Into  the 
goldenrod  growing  in  the  yards  on  the  hillside.  The  wind  was  blowing 
it  in  the  sunlight.  Then  he  looked  back  quickly  at  his  hands. 
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THE  DISAPPEARANCE 

These  Men 

who  in  their  vaunt,  sadly  spawn 
like  some  distraught  pageant 

of  Humanity. 

What  closed  shame  encircles  them, 
drawn  tight  about  the  flooding  amplitude; 

from  which, 

they  see  no  light  nor  surety  in  hope? 

Where  sin  obscures  the  slight  flame  of  dignity. 
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I would  say  this  yesterday  was  tomorrow 
or  the  sand  flows  up  as  the  moon  would  itch 
or,  tides  stopped  the  green  grass  on  Mars. 

Though  stars  can  twinkle  without  sun  glasses, 
the  daisies  and  daffodils,  the  lilacs  or  lilies 
wave  on  the  child-footed  dawn  and  die 
blooming  upside  out.  The  altar  candles 
burning  in  the  middle,  waxed  and  waned. 

Where  mischief  comes  in  afternoons 
like  heavy  pails  of  blackest  suns; 
though  this  joyous  love  had  flown  from  folly, 
the  Gravity  said  yes,  and  sneezing  loudly, 
rode  off  to  the  Big  Dipper  on  a Lion. 


THE  INTRUDER 

Polish  you  glitter  gleaming  face 
and  in  the  water  cold  washed  slip 
Into  the  bent-over-brook  to  shine. 

Your  rose-cheek  mirrored  the  firmament 
where,  questioning  the  weathered  vanes, 
your  wintered  look  ruddied  far;  far 
deep  like  the  clotted  forest  dares. 

There,  a gay  shaft  of  sun  running  deer, 
a wild-tame  yet  graceful  bird  warbles; 
comes  a red-black  clad  chopper— me. 
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ON  A WYBEN  GRAVEYARD 

In  a rain-puzzled  graveyard, 

Baffled  in  leaves,  I lie— 

Lost  to  any  gesture,  any  speech; 

I see  the  headlamps  swinging  in  darkness. 

Hearing  only  the  roots  plunge  down. 

No  cry  to  arms  apparent  here,  nor 
Ruby  press  of  blood.  Now 
Lethal  moss  extends  dominion 
From  rocks  to  brutal  eye. 

Round  the  plot  the  tall 
Grass  rages,  harsh 
As  my  greenness  was.  It  springs 
At  stone  and  sky. 

Rain  beats  in  the  autumn  tree. 

It  flails  the  shuddering  leaves 

And  whacks  my  stiffened  limbs,  my  leaflost  limbs. 

Come,  rains,  come  knock  me  dumb. 

Strike  me  to  doom  and  wildest  Kingdom  come! 

Here  beneath  the  Wyben  wind. 

Within  the  yew's  dark  scent  I lie— 

The  dancer  on  my  brow  expounds 
Disintegration  in  my  bones. 
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THE  SUBWAY 


Tve  walked  along  the  avenue 
With  daylight  at  my  cheeks, 

I took  a subway  bound  for  love 
And  rode  for  days  and  weeks. 

The  twilight  bloom  of  passing  crowds 

In  neon's  wet  embraces 

Made  silence  sit,  like  lovers  joined. 

With  death  in  grinning  faces. 

And  in  my  veins  I've  felt  the  drain 
And  washing  of  salt  seas. 

Seen  men  rouse  up  and  rage  like  gods 
Then  sink  and  die  like  trees. 

I've  walked  along  the  avenue 
And  trudged  up  sodden  lanes. 

Been  touched  by  winds  of  solitude. 
Packed  in  on  cheering  trains. 

In  the  burroughs  it  was  snowing 
In  the  purlieus  of  my  brain. 

And  on  a puddled  privy  floor 
I knelt  and  wept  for  Cain. 

Aboard,  aboard,  last  call,  aboard. 

The  wheels'  dactyllic  theme— 

We  shuttle  past  the  quavering 
Fragility  of  Seem. 

I've  walked  along  the  avenue 
With  daylight  at  my  cheeks, 

I took  a subway  bound  for  love 
And  rode  for  days  and  weeks. 


SWAN  SONG 


Alas,  the  wind  is  in  the  winter 
—the  womb  of  the  coming  year— 

Touching  at  the  struggle  of  a new  order. 

It  whistles  up,  it  whistles  down, 

It  whistles  into  an  orchard  brown. 

It  shakes  the  leaves  of  decision,  and 
Plays  upon  tendons  of  half-forgotten  youth; 
Darkly,  it  winds  with  smoke  the  twilit 
Wood  of  our  one  fear. 


For  the  time  being  the  seed  has  lost 
All  semblance  of  form. 

And  ruin  spreads  like  rumor 
Beneath  this  cold  floor,  beneath  these  planks 
Where  the  excutioner  squats,  tying  his  favorite  knot. 
He,  too,  deals  in  Order. 

"But  I object!  You  had  me  wrong! 

I am,  you  see,  one  of  you.  A human  being. 
Look  there,  ifs  on  my  papers." 

The  wind  ripples  his  trouser  leg.  He  rubs  his  nose, 
(he  deals,  he  claims,  in  Order  . . . after  a fashion). 

"But  if  the  fashion  were  to  . . .?" 

Order  is  a conspiracy,  he  claims,  always  peculiar,  and 
Implying  its  own  dissolution;  it  is  a birth 
Bearing  its  own  conclusion. 

In  short,  it  is  a freak  like  you. 

(Lhude  sing  the  hangman) 
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"Our  baskets  stacked  four  layers  high 
Sweet  fruit  as  fat  as  pride 
We  started  out  for  Paradise 

And  a worm  joined  up  for  the  ride/ 

With,  Hey,  lullay,  etc. 


Alas,  the  wind  is  in  the  winter 
-in  the  gloom  of  the  dying  year— 
rhe  rope  is  drawn  as  fast  as  doom 
^our  dearest  friend  is  Fear. 

rhe  wind  plays  round  our  throats,  boys. 
It  snuggles  in  our  ears. 

And  future  freaks  will  suck  the  air 
Plucked  from  our  windpipes  here. 

4.  hawk  shrieked  up  the  evening  wood. 
Proclaiming  Order’s  crime: 

Then  Spring  shot  up  one  wild,  green  shoot 
And  darkness  fell  on  time. 
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Editor^ 5 note: 


Mr.  Mitsuru  Nishikiori  is  an  ex- 
change professor  from  Hokkaido 
University.  The  editors  wish  to 
thank  him  for  taking  the  time 
from  his  busy  schedule  to  write 
the  following  delightful  essay  on 
forms  of  Japanese  poetry. 


Mitsuru  Nishikiori 
AN  EXPLANATION 
OF  JAPANESE  POETRY 

There  are  three  different  forms  of  Japanese  poetry,  two  short  forms, 
and  one  of  indeterminate  length. 

One  of  the  short  forms  is  called  'Tanka",  which  means  simply  "short 
poem".  It  usually  consists  of  five  clauses  and  31  words.  1 

The  other  short  form,  which  we  call  "Haiku",  used  to  mean  a pri- 
marily humorous  poem,  but  now  means  just  a simple  and  a very  short 
poem. 

A lot  of  free  forms  of  poetry,  which  we  call  "modern",  have  been 
written  since  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  These  "modern"  poems 
have  no  prescribed  form. 

Originating  in  the  earliest  period  of  Japanese  history,  the  short  t 
poems,  which  we  call  "Tanka",  have  been  written  by  many  authors  for 
thousands  of  years,  whereas  the  origin  of  "Haiku"  was  only  a couple  of  f 
hundred  years  ago.  Over  a thousand  years  ago,  several  superb  collec- 
tions of  short  poems  (Tanka)  were  published  in  Japan.  "Manyoshu"  is  one 
of  them,  the  most  famous  and  the  oldest  of  such  collections.  There  are 
about  1400  poems  in  this  famous  collection.  "Manyoshu"  means  in 
Japanese  "a  collection  of  10,000  leaves,"  or  simply,  "many"  poems. 

Actually,  these  poems  were  collected  from  all  parts  of  Japan  and  all  i 
classes  of  Japanese  society.  Many  people  used  to  compose  poems  at  that  t 


time.  Even  beggars  wrote  them.  "Manyoshu"  includes  many  poems  by  the 
Japanese  Emperor  and  Empress,  the  nobility,  soldiers,  farmers,  workers, 
and  housewives. 

This  collection  is  an  important  part  of  the  national  literature.  It  in- 
cludes all  kinds  of  poems,  from  love  lyrics  to  poems  of  nature. 

For  example,  a soldier's  wife  composed  a famous  and  lovely  poem. 
I would  like  to  translate  it  into  English  as  follows: 


Oh  dear  my  husband! 

Where  are  you  walking  right  now? 

I am  feeling  very  anxious  about  you. 
I wish  you  had  already  gone  over 
famous  Mt.  Nafari. 


In  general  these  old  poems  include  so  many 
archaic  words  that  it  is  difficult  even  for  a Japanese 
to  understand  them. 

Although  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
form  and  language  of  these  short  poems,  as  men- 
tioned before,  they  have  continued  to  be  written  to 
the  present  day. 

Recently  the  expressions  in  short  poems  have 
become  more  sensitive  and  unique.  The  language 
of  the  short  poems  has  also  become  more  modern. 

For  instance,  a young  poetess  wrote  a short 
poem  (Tanka),  as  follows: 

This  chilly  evening,  they  are  setting  the 
field  afire  near  my  house,  in  order  to 
keep  away  the  harmful  heavy  frost. 

There  are  some  farmers  working  here  and 
there. 

I am  just  seeing  my  "fiance"  from  the 
windov/,  who  is  working  there  with  my 
father 

His  figure  is  often  hiding  behind  the 
flames. 

Usually,  if  one  tries  to  translate  a short  poem 
into  English,  it  will  lose  some  of  Its  original  nuances. 
Even  though,  both  "Tanka"  and  "Haiku"  have  sim- 
plified form  and  few  words,  there  are  some  mean- 
ings hidden  in  the  poem,  which  the  reader  must  be 
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able  to  imagine.  Because  the  ''Haiku"  especially  have  only  17  words  and 
an  extremely  simple  form,  they  can  have  many  meanings  arising  from 
the  phrases. 

For  example,  a famous  poet,  whose  pen-name  was  "Basho",  wrote 
a poem  (Haiku)  which  I translate  literally  as  follows: 

There  is  the  old  pond. 

The  frog  jumped  into  it,  and  made 
a sound. 

How  simple  and  funny  it  Is!  Essentially  this  poem  is  not  humorous, 
but  it  gives  us  some  hints.  In  other  words,  many  things  are  hid- 
den in  this  poem  as  follows: 

(1)  The  season  should  be  middle  or  later  spring,  and  it  should  be 
daytime. 

(2)  The  author  is  near  the  pond.  He  is  sitting  (or  standing)  and 
just  casually  looking  on  the  pond  with  (or  without)  thinking. 

(3)  The  air  is  completely  quiet. 

(4)  Perhaps,  the  gentle  breezes  are  wafting  sweet  flowers'  scent. 

(5)  Suddenly  the  frog  jumps  into  the  old  pond,  where  there  are 
some  lovely  water-lilies. 

(6)  Later  on,  some  wavelets  are  spreading  quietly  and  slowly  on 
the  pond,  and  there  are  no  more  sounds. 

(7)  The  author  is  enjoying  its  quietness  and  his  loneliness. 

Thus,  "Haiku"  have  many  meanings;  usually  they  have  a 
special,  symbolic  word  of  season,  which  we  call  "Kigo"  in 
Japanese. 

In  the  above  case,  "the  frog"  is  used  as  a "Kigo".  In  other 
words,  "the  frog"  tells  us  the  season  and  suggests  other  images. 

In  general,  most  Japanese  most  prefer  peace,  quietness, 
naturalness,  a certain  degree  of  delicacy,  loneliness  and  even  nos- 
talgia to  noisiness,  artificial  beauty,  grandeur  and  extravagance. 

As  a result,  many  people  appreciate  reading  such  short  poems 
(Tanka  and  Haiku),  in  which  usually  there  are  some  characteristics 
of  quietness,  naturalness,  and  so  on. 

The  words  used  are  changing  nowadays  In  Japanese  short 
poems,  but  the  basic  spirit  is  almost  the  same  as  It  was  years 
ago,  and  I am  sure  their  unique  quality  will  continue  through  the 
ages  to  come. 
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Editor’s  Note; 

The  following  discussion  is  both  a rationale  and  explanation  of 
the  American  student’s  apathy  toward  political  affairs.  It  ad- 
vocates a renascence  of  political  involvement  of  college  students, 
citing  the  success  of  the  program  CHALLENGE  and  the  col- 
loquiums which  it  sponsored  at  Yale  this  year,  ^H'he  Challenge 
of  the  Nuclear  Age,”  and  ^^The  Challenge  of  American  Demo- 
cracy.” 

Samuel  Bowles 

POLITICS  AND  THE  CHALLENGE 
TO  THE  COLLEGE  GENERATION 


We  are  beat,  silent,  mad,  lost,  apathetic  and,  especially,  uncom- 
mitted. Things,  we  are  told,  were  much  better  when  our  elders  were  en- 
livening the  campuses  of  their  various  alma  maters.  The  disease  of  polit- 
ical non-commitment  and  disinterest  is  properly  regarded  as  especially 
serious  and  perhaps  in  the  long  run  fatal  for  a democratic  society. 

Whether,  as  a member  of  the  college  generation,  I am  in  a position 
to  diagnose  the  sickness  which  is  ailing  us  may  be  open  to  legitimate 
question.  Nonetheless,  older  doctors  have  not  managed  to  put  their 
fingers  on  our  real  problem,  and  I suspect  it  is  because  their  condition  is 
not  entirely  healthy  either.  Regardless,  there  is  something  definitely 
wrong.  Political  activity  on  the  campus  is  at  a low  ebb.  Radical  and  con- 
servative groups  alike  must  struggle  for  membership.  Prominent  and 
exciting  political  speakers  now  face  half-empty  lecture  halls.  What  lies 
at  the  root  of  our  non-commitment  is  difficult  to  outline  concisely,  but 
a few  comments  can  be  ventured. 

First,  the  shining  ideologies  and  hopes  which  stimulated  student 
political  life  during  the  'thirties  and  'forties  are  now  a bit  tarnished,  if 
not  shattered  or  discredited.  The  achievements  of  the  British  Labour  Party 
and  in  fact  the  record  of  most  post-war  Socialist  Parties  in  Europe  have 
proven  a great  disappointment  to  sympathizers  and  members  of  Socialist 
youth  organizations.  The  workers,  it  turns  out,  have  not  been  liberated. 
Another  example,  the  "one  world"  hope  which  was  such  a potent  force 
among  students  during  the  early  'forties  has  been  replaced  by  disillusion- 
ment and  fear  with  the  continuing  cold  war  balance  of  terror.  It  is  hardly 
surprising  that  ours  is  not  a generation  of  idealists;  our  world  seems  to 
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offer  little  reason  for  hope.  Yet  old  fears  have  vanished  along  with  the 
hope.  Students  no  longer  protest  indignantly  the  fat  plutocrat  exploiting 
his  workers;  there  is  nowhere  left  to  picket.  What  has  happened  is  that 
the  gods  and  the  devils  which  made  the  universities  of  the  depression 
and  war  eras  such  politically  exciting  places  have  either  died  a natural 
death  or  have  been  slain.  There  is  not  much  left  to  believe  in,  or  to  fight 
against.  The  fact  that  new  devils  and  gods  are  lurking  about  on  the  thres- 
hold of  discovery  Is  overlooked  by  most  members  of  both  generations. 

Second,  our  disillusionment  has  manifested  itself  in  a loss  of  confi- 
dence. "'After  all,"  we  say,  "maybe  America  has  reached  her  peak."  We 
no  longer  assume  the  inevitability  of  social  progress.  For  us  sweeping 
change  is  as  likely  to  bring  disintegration  as  it  is  to  bring  improvement. 
We  are  waiting  and  watching,  not  sure  at  all  that  tomorrow  will  be  better 
than  today,  or  even  as  good.  But  our  status  quo  is  pleasant  enough,  so 
we  ask,  why  commit  yourself  to  saving,  or  even  changing  the  world. 
The  future  may  belong  to  someone  else.  Enjoy,  and  preserve  the  present. 
More  than  anything  else  we  want  to  hold  on  to  what  we  have,  and  not 
to  stir  up  trouble  which  might  jolt  us  from  our  pleasant  existence.  Some- 
how "THE  STATUS  QUO!"  just  does  not  go  well  on  political  banners  and 
few  students  get  excited  about  going  out  actively  to  guard  It  for  anyone 
except  themselves. 

Third,  the  issues  which  face  us  today  are  simply  too  big.  The  grow- 1 
ing  technological  and  political  complexity  of  most  issues  discourages 
participation  and  commitment.  Anyone  who  has  circulated  petitions  con- 
cerning nuclear  weapons  testing  knows  that  most  students  simply  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  any  of  our  business  to  know  about  disarmament  and 
nuclear  testing.  "Leave  it  to  the  experts,"  we  say.  Not  only  are  the  issues  'i 
too  complex  to  allow  widespread  commitment  to  their  solutions,  theyfi 
are  too  far  removed  from  our  world.  During  the  thirties  students  knew  - 
what  was  wrong,  and  they  felt  it.  They  could  not  find  jobs  during  the 
summer;  neither  could  their  families.  Things  were  bad  and  everybody  I 
knew  it.  Things  are  possibly  just  as  bad  today,  but  we  do  not  feel  it.  We 
are  well  fed  and  fat.  Certainly  it  is  a shame  that  the  Japanese  fishermen 
were  killed  from  radiation  from  our  bomb  tests— but  we  have  not  been 
affected.  (I  hope  we  have  not!)  Certainly  it  is  disgraceful  how  our  racial 
minorities  are  treated,  but  no  one  is  kicking  me  around.  We  intellectualize li 
these  questions  but  few  of  us  feel  emotionally  committed  one  way  or  the  j 
other.  We  are  perfectly  happy  and  the  only  ones  who  get  excited  are 
those  few  among  us  who  can  project  their  political  sensitivity  to  un-  i 
familiar  people  and  strange  places. 
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Fourth,  we  have  a feeling  of  futility  about  our  ability  to  have  any 
significant  effect  on  national,  or  even  local  politics.  The  problem  Is  not 
that  we  do  not  care.  Certainly  we  care,  but  even  those  students  who  are 
drawn  to  political  activity  admit  a sense  of  frustration  at  the  lack  of  re- 
sults. "What  can  we  do?"  is  the  magic  formula  by  which  we  absolve 
ourselves  of  any  political  responsibility  whatsoever.  Petitions  are  futile, 
protest  marches  are  futile— they  are  not  even  reported  in  the  press,  and 
the  whole  game  of  politics  is  futile.  There  Is  little  point,  we  say,  in  bang- 
ing our  heads  against  a stone  wall. 

Fifth,  and  most  important,  the  major  political  parties  have  failed  to 
offer  leadership,  or  even  definite  positions,  on  the  questions  which  we 
face  and  the  Issues  about  which  we  are  concerned.  The  present  party 
alignment  has  its  roots  in  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal.  More  than  any 
other  factor,  the  parties  are  divided  by  the  question  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  New  Deal.  But  the  New  Deal  has  largely  been  accepted, 
even  by  the  staunchest  Republicans— the  1946  elections  and  the  first  post- 
! war  Congress  showed  that  the  Republicans  would  not,  or  perhaps  dared 
||  not,  set  back  the  clock.  Consequently  the  issues  which  now  divide  the 
parties  are  ones  of  degree  and  technique,  rather  than  of  principle.  No 
one  still  seriously  debates  whether  we  should  have  social  security;  the 
i question  is  how  much.  Moreover,  the  basic  economic  questions,  I feel, 
have  been  answered,  at  least  for  the  near  future.  We  are  not  headed  for 
socialism,  but  we  do  not  want  unregulated  capitalism  either. 

I To  us,  these  questions  seem  out  of  date.  We  have  no  emotional  ties 
to  the  depression  and  war  eras— most  of  us  were  hardly  eight  years  old 
when  the  war  ended.  We  remember  the  soup  lines  only  from  our  parents. 
When  we  opened  our  political  eyes  we  did  not  see  unemployment  or 
poverty;  we  saw  Hiroshima,  Little  Rock  and  Geneva.  Survival,  civil  rights, 
the  Communist  threat,  and  peace— these  are  the  questions  which  bother 
us.  These  are  the  challenges  with  which  we  must  struggle  in  our  lifetime; 
[These  are  the  problems  which  we  must  solve. 

I 

I When  we  read  the  morning  papers  we  are  puzzled  and  disheartened. 
|The  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  alike  simply  can  not  offer  us  an  un- 
'equlvical  imaginative  position  on  the  questions  of  peace  and  security 
I (abroad  and  the  achievement  and  preservation  of  a democratic  society  at 
home.  The  reason  is  that  these  issues  tend  to  be  divisive  within  both 
jparties.  Humphrey  says  that  the  federal  government  should  take  a more 
active  role  in  implementing  the  1954  Supreme  Court  desegregation  de- 
cision; Strom  Thurmond  filibusters  to  the  contrary.  Eisenhower  pleads 
^Ihat  we  should  offer  more  economic  assistance  to  the  underdeveloped 
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areas;  Capehart  says  that  we  should  offer  less.  Stevenson  asks  that  we  put 
an  end  to  nuclear  testing;  and  Truman  tells  us  that  we  should  not.  This 
is  not  very  surprising.  A party  alignment  based  on  one  set  of  primarily 
domestic  economic  issues  is  not  likely  to  offer  bold  solutions  to  new 
questions  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  Both  parties  de-emphasize  the 
divisive  and  disruptive,  but  crucial  issues  and  dwell  at  great  length  on 
the  familiar,  safe,  ''bread  and  butter"  issues.  We  are  left  more  or  less  on 
our  own,  with  at  best  an  unhelpful,  vague  leadership  from  our  elders. 
We  have  our  individual  heroes,  but  in  general  we  feel  that  the  parties 
are  not  really  concerned  with  our  problems.  In  this  situation  one  should 
not  expect  us  to  be  overly  enthusiastic  about  either  party,  or  about  the 
game  of  politics  itself. 

These,  then  are  the  bases  of  our  non-commitment— the  disillusion- 
ment with  the  ideologies  of  the  'thirties  and  'forties,  the  growing  lack  of 
confidence,  and  the  attachment  to  the  status  quo,  the  appalling  vastness 
and  complexity  of  the  issues,  the  sense  of  futility,  and  the  lack  of  political 
leadership  In  solving  the  questions  which  we  feel  will  be  most  crucial 
in  our  lifetime.  Those  of  us,  all  ages,  who  are  frustrated  and  alarmed 
by  the  non-commitment  and  political  apathy  of  my  generation  might  take 
some  hope  from  what  may  be  a renaissance  of  political  activity  on  the 
American  campus.  Few  of  us  are  active  politically,  but  most  of  us  are 
worried,  concerned  and  challenged  by  our  fast-moving  world  environ- 
ment. The  vague  uneasiness— the  feeling  that  all  is  not  right  with  the 
world— has  not  manifested  itself  in  large-scale  commitment  to  specific 
solutions.  But  it  has  made  itself  apparent  in  an  active  and  searching 
articulation  of  our  fears  and  hopes  where,  as  at  Yale,  a vehicle  exists  "to 
confront  with  realistic  concern  the  crucial  issues  of  today's  world." 
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